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A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K,G., K.T. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF; or, Law in Christian Theology. 


“They reveal on every rage the working of a mind, penetrating, unweariedly inquisitive, acute, and many-sided.””—Times. 
SECOND EDITION, with Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE HEART of a CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, 
= Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, c. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medalliet Roy al Geographica 
ociety. ? , 
“It is not only a credit to its author, it is also worthy of the noble service in which Captain Younghusband has won distinction.” —Daily News, 
“We can only send our readers to a book which seems to us the most fascinating of all recent books of travel.” —Spectator. 
A NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKSPERE and his PREDECESSORS. By Frederic S. Boas, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol 


College, Oxford. 
*,* This book is sold cither as one of the Volumes of the University Extension Series, Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St, Andrews University (ctown 8vo, 68.), 
or as a Library Book (large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d.). 
NOW READY, 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 366. 














CONTENTS, 
1. THROUGH SCIENTIFIC DOUBT to FAITH. 7, MEDIAVAL UNIVERSITIES. 
2. THE FOETRY of the DE VERES. 8. THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
7 Sa aan 4 , (w lustrations). 
4. CHILDREN YESTE . 9. PHOTOGRAPHY of the INVISIBLE (with I 
5. THE LOUALYY of GAD 7-DAY, 10. THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS, 
6. BIRDS of DEVON and CORNWALL. 11. OUR RELATIONS with GERMANY. 


With Map and i'c’.i gs by M. Manesse, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE BIBLE in SPAIN;; or. Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate 


the Scriptures in the Peninsula, By GEORGE BORROW. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late ULICK RALPH BURKE, Author o 
“* A History of Spain.” 


“‘ Nothing better than the type, or than Mr. Ulick Burke’s brief Notes and Glossary, could be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.”— Times, 


With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 
THE LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto unpublished 
ocuments. y H. D. \. 


“* A worthy memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the Arctic —. Peat 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


METHODS of SOCIAL REFORM. Essays, Critical and Constructive. By Thomas Mackay, Author 


of “‘ The English Poor,” Editor of ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 
“Mr, Mackay handles the subject with great ability......He writes moderately and sensibly, and shows a thorough grasp of the subject.’’—Sectsman, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. i Ww 
WITH an AMBULANCE: a Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco-German War, 
1870-1871. By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.1, ‘cal 
“Dr. Ryan, who voluntarily joined an ambulance at Paris, went through the whole of the Sedan horrors as a member of the Ang!o-Amer’can Ambulance. He was a medica 
student, fresh from Dublin, and he was in the thick of battles, murder, and sudden death before he had worn his uniform for many days. The picture which he unfolds is fascinating 
in the extreme, and no detail is left out to give a complete insight into the truth about war.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT. By David G. Hogarth, Fellow of Magdalen College, 


ay the little book is one of the liveliest, brightest, and most informing accounts of travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day ; and though one hesitates to compare 
= — ortal ‘ Eothen,’ it is only true to say that Mr. Hogarth’s pages have something of the same air of fresh, first-hand experieuce, and somethiug of the same vividness 0 
iterary style.” — Times, 


“The spell of the East pervades this little book—written by a ripe and many-sided scholar and master of style. . No better book of its kind has appeared since ‘ aw - * “a 
a 2 IS 


8vo, 16s. 
LETTERS and VERSES of ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Autkor of “‘ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, Charles 


EASTLAKE SMITH. 


With Portrait, Iilustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the LATE ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. Inclucing Personal 


Narratives of Active Service during the Parana Campaign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War in 1854-5, &c. By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. With 
Personal Reminiscences by Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 1€s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY of HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle. By H. D. Rawnsley, Hon. Canon 
of Carlisle, 
THE JOURNAL of a SPY in PARIS. From January to July, 1794. By Raoul Hesdin. 


Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Mackail, Balliol College, Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the 
“ University Extension Manua!s,” Edit-@ by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 
Crown 8v0, 28. 


TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated 


Difficulty, carefully selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. By Professor T. D. HALL, Author of “The Students’ Litin Grammar,” &c, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE SrREET. 
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CATALOGUES 


JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squanz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Prrroprcars at the most 
moderate prices. 
Oataloques on application. 


On application for one stamp. 
HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & QGO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, K ing Street, Cov ent Garden, W.c. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c,—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.( 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for stating 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
P te and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 

and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


[THe AUTHOR’S MANUAL, By Percy 


RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. net. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 
With Portrait. ) 

“ Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and le 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical oe oh na 
appreciative of literature in its best sense..,.We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 


Diany, Lone & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C 
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M4S0N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
. FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(Founded by the late T. Aubrey Bowen, Esq., of Melbourne, Australia.) 

The object of these SCHOLARSHIPS is to encourage higher work 

and research in scientific professional engineering and in chemical and 

metallurgical science 

APPLICATIONS, supported by details of educational training and 

references to former teachers and a? = w= * be sent in to the 

Reoistrar on or before the Ist of June, e Awards will be 

mate mt —~ next, and the SF. will” be tenable during 

the Session 1 

(a) THREE BOWEN sc! ~~ ~weens in ENGINEERING of 
value of £100 

(b) ea * ate SCHOLARSHIP in METALLURGY of the 


of £106 
(e) THREE PRIESTLEY SCHOLARSHIPS in CHEMISTRY 
the value of £100 each. 
pplication to the ReetstraR. 


htai lon 





Further particulars m may t tained 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, Mar 1, 1896. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including (75 for Con- 
valescents at Swanley). Students may reside in the College, within 
the Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulation. 

Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value of over £800 are 
awarded annually, and Students entering in May can compete for the 
Entrance Scholarships in —¥+y 

For full particulars wpe 
Bartholomew’s Hospital 
‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 


— COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor P. KER will give SIX PUBLIC LECTURES on 
‘Cc RITICISM on WEDNESDAYS, at 4 o'clock, beginning on 
APRIL 29. These Lectures are gpen to the public without payment 
or tickets. . M. Horssvnen, M.A., Secretary. 


M cGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


CLASSICAL ~ DEPARTMENT. 
It is intended to make Two ——y Appointments to the Staff of 
the above Department in the course of the summer—one a PROFES- 
SORSHIP or ASSOC CIATE “PROFESSORSHIP the other a 
LECTURESHIP. —For particulars apply to J. W. Brakenriper, 
B.C.L., Acting-Secretary. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Lyman y T rmy, &c., on 
definite C = principles. Fees: £66 per annum ns of Clergy- 
men, £60); Boys, 21 guineas. Classical ond Modern sides. 
Scholarships, m~ y 29th.—Rev. T. F. Honson, M.A., 


Sl... PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 


ATION for see. u Bl es 4 on the Foundation 
will be held on the 5th M ‘T.—For information apply to the 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West ean 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—An ORGANIST 


and BEnecres of _ MUSIC will be appointed in June. 
Duties to in . _ Preference will be given to 
candidates under 30 years ‘of age. who are graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge. —For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


r. 
the Warpen or THe Coitrce, St. 


























(THE IRRELIGION of SHAKESPEARE. 


—A LECTURE by Mr. G. W. FOOTE, President of the 
National Boonlar Society, at ST. JAMES’S HALL (Banqueting Hall), 
on SUNDAY EVENING, Aprit 26, at 7.30p.m. Questions and Dis- 
cussions - -&, —Tickets, Is. and 2s., obtainable at Tree’s Ticket 
Office, Piccadilly, or at 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 


L; WALTER THEODORE Watts 


heretofore called and known by the name 
WALTER. NEO DOL E WATTS, of the Pin xy Putney Hill, in the 
County of Surrey, cm, hereby give PUBLIC NOTICE that I have 
assumed an lopted the surname of Dunton in addition to my sur- 
name of Watts. Mand that by a Deed Poll, dated the 17th April, 1896, 
and duly enrolled in the Central Office of ‘the ay Court of Judi- 
cature, I formally declared that I had assu adopted the —— 
additional surname of Dunton, and that I intended thenceforth u 
all occasions whatever to subscribe myself b: yee name of WALT =k 
THEODORE WATTS DUNTUN instead of iter Theodore Watt: 
so that [ and x 4 heirs lawfully begotten a afeht co thereafter be call ed 
C3 known b said surname of WATTS, but by the surname of 
ATTS DUNTON. 


ReYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The EARL of CREWE, President « mt of the tion, will ide 
at the 106th ANNIVERSAICY DINNER, to be held at the WHITE- 
HALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, S.W., on WEDNESDAY, 
May 6th, at 7 for 7.30 — 5 
STEWARDS. 
THE LORD AMHERST OF HACKNEY. 
.. E ARM ITSTEAD, ESQ. 
ALLWARD $9. 
Aired TRALDWIN- SQ, M.P. 
EDWARD BELL, 
sic WALL besa ESQ. 


SIR WALT 
RY L. BISCHOFFSHEIM, EsQ. 


JAMES TAIT BLACK, 
ALEXANDER BLACK ESQ. 
HON. GEORGE C BRODRICK, C.L. (Warden of Merton). 
T. R. BUCHANAN, ESQ, M 
& A: Gat Q.C., M.P. 
. E. DAR ESQ. 


ata ON ES ESQ. 

THUR DOUBL DAY, Fse 
FRANCIS GALTON. ESQ, FIRS 
JOHN P. GASSIOT, ESQ 





LAN, 


Ri 
PROFESSOR F. w. MAITLA ait LL. Dd. 

ARKS, ESQ., M.P- 
STON, ney 


a 
4 





E 
scorr, » £9. (Henry Seton Merriman). 


: . 0. TREVELYAN, BART., M.P. 
.F ; ESQ. 
W. FRUING De ES. 


SON F.S.A 
CAPTAIN F. YOUNGHUS ‘AND, O.LE. 
APPLICATIONS for DINNER 1 me price One Guinea each, 
should be sent not later than MAY 1 
A. An s Ro " q 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. <cereasimenasninnains 


BAIRD CARTER’S GALLERY, 
61, JERMYN STREET.—ON VIEW, RAMBLES in 
DEVONSIL IRE, Water-colour Drawings nf ae H. Enock, during 
APRIL, 10 to 6. Admission and catalogue f 


R. D. Y. CAMERON’S New Set of 
ORTH ITALIAN ETCHINGS NOW ON VIEW at Mr. R. 

GUTEK Uns tS GALLERY, 16, KING STREET, ST. JAMEs’S, 8. W. 
ag from Saturday, April 18th, till May 2nd, 10 to6 daily. Admission 














TOTURE PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 
—For advice and full particulars address C. H. Miprorts, 
Studio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC- 


TURES, in "orn, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools. —Dowpesweit, 160, New Bond Street, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS ANNUAL gt raey will OPEN 
on MONDAY NEXT, Aprit 27th, 54, PALL MA EAST. 
Samvet J. Hopeson, = hmy Secretary. 
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LADY highly RECOMMENDS a 
Exceptional 


OME in. SWITZERLAND where four Girls are received 
comforts and aitetiont. care. 


i with refined home-. 
Beautiful position. Moderate terms.— 
Prospectus, Miss Hetss, Bienne, Switzerland; or Mrs. 
Cherington, Shipston-on-Stour. 


Dicks, 
rPHE EDINBURGH EDITION of 


STEVENSON’S WORKS with m petviinge of eubentting for 
Offers 











additional seven volumes. Can by_ appointment 
invited.—Apply Catriona, Wimbledon ‘News Office, Wimbledon. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all fe willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS, giving ful peicuions and terms, sent gratis. The list 

includes private cpiema | &c.; schools also sqpemmenced. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, § Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 


[YPE- -WRITING.—MSS. of every 


description COPIED. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Examination Questions, Notices, &c., by DUPLICATING process. 
a terms.—Miss Tuomas, 5, Gautiey” penne, Clapham Common 
58 W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Paresipent—LESLIE § STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice- Pusespaene tit Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
the DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir 
HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

Tavstees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBSOCE, But, M.P., Right Hon. EARL 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 

Literature, in Various ages. Subscription, £3 a year: Life- 

Membership, according to 4 Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 

Country, and Ten to Town mbers. Reading-Room Open from 

1¢ to half t & CAT! CLOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 

price 21s. ; to Members, | és. 











A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 


President: Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITE- 
HALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 9th, 
at half-past 6 0’ ’clock. 
The Right Hon. CHARLES bey Song WORTLEY, QC., M.P., 
in the C 
Dinner Tickets, including wines, a a 
posaso will be received pad thankfully acknowledged by 
var WATERHOUSE . R.A., Treasurer. 
ALTER W. OULESS, R.A » Hon. Sec: 
Bow GLAS GORDON, IN, Secretary, 19, St. James's Street, 8 8.W. . 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


(The LEADENHALL enaen Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E. ©} 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
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. T. Hacasra Waicut, Secretary and Librarian. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE POWER of the DOG. An 


Entirely New Novel. By ROWLAND GREY, Author 
of ‘*In Sunny Switzerland,” ‘* By Virtue of his Office,” 
*Linden-Blumen,” “Chris.” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 
top, 6s. 

*“A novel of very considerable power. The story is 
worked out ina clear and ble way, and very skilfully 
as retaining the reader’s interest throughout.” 

Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 


THE HEART of a MYSTERY. By 


T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,” “ Quittance in Full,” “The Grey Monk,” “ Wife 
or No Wife.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*** The Heart of a Mystery’ is acleverly written and well 
constructed story. There is a capital underplot with a 
strong love interest, for the attractive detail of which we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Speight’s singular able and 
fascinating romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HARUM SCARUM. By Esme Stuart, 
Author of “‘A Brave Fight,” ** Cast Ashore,” ‘* Miss 
Fenwick,’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“* Harum Scarum’ is a capital story. Miss ‘ Toney,’ the 
heroine of the tale, is a delightfully breezy and entertaining 
young Australian, flung on the hands of a starched and un- 
svmpathetic aunt, whose life is made a burden to her b 
Colonial pranks. ‘Toney’s fine nature is evident through 
all, and she ultimately wins respect from her harassed 
English relatives.” — Globe, 


LINDSAY’S GIRL. By Mrs. Herbert 
MARTIN, Author of “Britomart,” “Her Début,” 
**Bonnie Leslie,” “ A Country Mouse,” “‘Cast Adrift,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth °?s. 6d. 

“ ¢Lindsay’s Girl’ is a li-ely s:orv for the novel-reading 
woman, by a writer who ske.cLes her characters clearly, 
keeps up a brisk narrative, wud preserves a healthy tone.” 


Sheffield Independent, 
’ a 
BRENDA’S EXPERIMENT. An 
Indian Marriig? Ssors. By Surgeon-Major H. M. 
GREENITOW, Author of “The Bow of Fate,” Xe. 
Crown Sve, cicth, 2s. 6d. 
“Stirrinz sceac> ure brilliantly portrayed, and while they 








ar» in progress oue almost forgets the perils of the heroine. 
H+ v Been ‘ais rescued and her life again brightened is a very 
inty-es: ng episode, which the reader will have pleasure, we 


are sure, in finding out for himself.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Lordon: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. ; and of all Booksellers. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 
A Selection of the Works of these Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. 
A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies are in all 
cases of the exact size of the original copperplates, 


Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 
WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 


Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE 
Including the ‘ Blessed Damozel,” ‘‘ Proserpine,’’ 
“The Lamp of Memory,” “‘ Venus’s Looking Glass,” 
“Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
a LONDON, W.O. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S LIST. 


Just published, crown Svo, price 6s. net. 
HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW and 


PRACTICE. 
By G. F. EMERY, LL.M. 
“ Well conceived and carefully executed.”— Manchester Guardian. 


“Will be found useful for study and reference in the offices of patent 
agents and of solicitors with practice in that field of litigation. 
Scotsman. 





Price 10s. 6d. net. 


DIAGRAM for CALCULATING the YIELD 


on REDEEMABLE STOCKS. 


By A. A. BOOTH and M. A, GRAINGER. 


By means of a small ruler and a table of lines the true yield ona 
stock or bond purchased above par can be obtained at once without 


calculation of any kind. 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 
LAW RELATING to LITERARY COPY- 
RIGHT and the AUTHORSHIP and 
PUBLICATION of BOOKS, 


By DANIEL CHAMIER, of the Inner Temple. 
“The work may be iy rec ended to any one requir- 
ing a cheap and trustworthy guide on the subject.”— Athenaeum. 
“The book will be found extremely useful by authors.” ; 
Whitehall Review. 
“Deserves a welcome from those who are concerned with the ques- 
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LITERATURE. 


My Confidences. An Autobiographical 
Sketch addressed to my Descendants. 
By Frederick Locker-Lampson. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Ir has been known for some time past 

that Mr. Augustine Birrell was engaged 

upon the production of a volume of auto- 
biographic and other fragments, entrusted 
to him by the late Mr. Locker-Lampson, 
for publication in behoof of the writer’s 
posterity. In the prevailing dearth the 
announcement was felt to be exhilarating: 
indeed, ‘‘a thing to thank God on.” Those 
of us whose palates were still reminiscent of 
the flavour of “My Guardian Angel,” 

‘““Mr Doo’s Chamber of Horrors,” and 

other choice morsels of a certain delectable 

olio of prose and verse published under the 
title of Patchwork by Mr. Locker-Lampson 
in 1879, could not but look forward with « 

pleasant impatience to the appearance of a 

literary banquet of rare and exquisite 

quality—a veritable feast of fat things full 
of marrow, and of wines on the lees well 
refined. And now that flagon and dish 
stand before us to be tasted and judged 
ad discrétion, the present writer at least is 
fain to confess that his largest expectations 
are here realised to the uttermost, and that 
the dainties displayed are such as must 
satisfy even the fastidious and seasoned 

epicure. My Conjfidences is, indeed, a 

book wherein an affluent humour, now 

sportive, now gravely tender, blends with a 

shrewd, kindly wisdom, anda keen though 

unenvenomed wit, to form a style of 
unique idiosyncratic charm. Its pages brim 
and run over with delicious laughior—a 
laughter none the less swe: because of its 
occasional neighbourhood to tears. In his 
Lyrics Frederick Locker had revealed him- 
self as the poet of society, singing the hearts 
of London folk out to their face; here, as 
in Patchwork, he shows at once as the 
humorist who, with a stroke of his wizard’s 
rod, turns to favour and to prettiness the 
dull follies and ugly foibles of his fellow- 
mep, and as the steadfast lover and bold, 

— — of iy — . true, 

onest, pure, lovely, and 0: report. 

In the words of the old Senile: . 

“There are mixed in his talk so many pleasant 

ironies, that things which deserve the severest 

language are made ridiculous instead of odious, 
and you see everything in the most good- 
natured aspect it can bear.” 

It has been well said (Chambers’ Ency- 
clopaedia, s.v. Irony) that 

**the calm ct of an unembittered age, 

no longer disturbed by the passions of the 

actor, is ever tinged with a genial sense of the | 


dumb irony of things, as it recognises at last. 
that life has been little more than a vain 
pursuit of the phantoms of youth.” 
But if this be so with old age in general, 
how much more true is it of those who, 
owing to the peculiar mixture of the elements 
within them, have all their life long been 
haunted with a sense, often overwhelming 
in its force, that 
** we are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep ’’ ? 
That such was Frederick Locker’s case we 
might fairly conjecture from his writings, had 
not he himself removed all room for doubt 
upon the point. This is how he describes 
what he was during his first year at school : 


‘I had always been rather queer, and morbid, 
and introspective; but about this time [his 
ninth year] these tendencies had become more 
apparent. At school I would get away from 
my playmates and sit alone, while they jeered 
at me for doing so, and said I was mad... . 
Even at that time I lived in a little world of 
my own—the dells and valleys of dreamland, 
where my blue devils danced very funnily, but 
in an elfish sort of way. ... Yes, before I 
was nine years old I had become pretty well 
acquainted with the raw-head-and-crossbones 
feeling. Even then a mystery and a burden 
oppressed me . . . the sense of tears in mortal 
things and of the transitory nature of every- 
thing took, and has ever since kept, possession 
of me. The Veiled Figure with his reversed 
torch was a presence, though a fitful one 
and a shadowy. . . . Even then the little child 
would have been able to appreciate the heart- 
wer pathos of that passage where the poor 

eathen contrasts the revival of the woods and 
fields after seeming death with the sleep of man 
that knows no waking : 


**¢ Ah, me! the mallows, dead in the gardens 
drear ! 
Ah, =. green parsley, the thriving tufts of 


These again shall rise, shall live in the coming 
year. 


*** But we men in our pride, we in wisdom and 


We, if ence we die, dead in the womb of earth, 
Slee = “e that wakes not—sleep of infinite 
e - 

And yet there was a mocking spirit in my sad 
thoughts. And you, my dear son, or son’s son, 
who may kindly read these pages, must under- 
stand that, with all this morbidity and in- 
clination for reverie, I was in some ways an 
exceptionally lively little boy, interested in 
many things. The child was father of the man 
in his appreciation of jest and whim and non- 
sense, and yet in having an imperfect sense of 
the ridiculous.” 
This sense of the irony of life was accom- 
panied, in the case of the growing youth, 
with a habit of keen, unsparing observation 
of his fellow-men, joined with a humorous 
lenity and long-sufferance born of intro- 
spection. Frederick Locker belonged by 
nature to the class described by Hazlitt 
as “moral historians rather than moral 
philosophers”: that is to say, he shrank 
from dogmatising as to what human life 
ought to be, preferring simply to observe 
and inquire, both from around him and 
within, what that life is and has been. 
“The philosophy of life,” he writes (p. 144), 
“ has duewe been my favourite cult. . . . 
The observation of my fellow-creatures—their 
fancies, their peculiarities, their virtues and 
their weaknesses—has, almost unconsciously to 


a 


life, and one of my most remunerative, for I da 
not like my species the worse for it.” 


Locker’s faculty of observation was keen ; 
he had a devouring eye. Moreover—and 
the like is true of all humorists—its activity 
does not seem to have been checked by any 
tenderness which he might happen to feel 
for the object of his study. Flaws, foibles, 
and frailties, in one and all alike, were 
scrutinised by him with strictness and 
registered with fidelity. Not a little in 
these Confidences reminds us of the uncom. 
promising touches in Charles Lamb's por- 
trayal of his brother John, or of Edward 
Fitzgerald’s speculations as to what feature 
in his “ mother’s fine face betrayed what 
was not so good in her character.” We 
remember, as we read, how in the depths 
of George Eliot’s observant eye there might, 
it is said, occasionally be discovered a cold, 
subtle, and unconscious cruelty of expres- 
sion. However, this operation of waking 
eye and prying mind was, in all four 
instances alike, if not suspended, at least 
tempered and mitigated by the stirring 
heart within them, or, in other words, by 
the human sympathy that comes of an 
introspective habit; and thus, instead of 
breeding sheer thin-lipped wit and satire 
—cold, insolent, and lacerating—it bore 
fruit in gracious laughter and gentle irony 
—reradevpévn UBps—that chastened or disci- 
plined insolence in which, Aristotle tells us, 
evtpameAcd Or urbane humour consists. Sur- 
veyiug ‘‘ the twists and cracks in our poor 
earthenware,” these writers were the more 
readily touched, as not being themselves the 
finest Parian, to conscious fellowship with 
their coevals*; whence friendly smiles ana 
unembittered tears. A sample of Frederick 
Locker’s refined irony must now be quoted : 


‘In the days I am treating of a good many of 
the more orthodox members of the Church of 
England held a sure and certain opinion as to 
eternal punishment. During early-middle life 
my mother went very far indeed in this direction, 
for she believed that only a few people would 
be saved, that the road to everlasting punish- 
ment was extremely broad and very crowded ; 
yet, wonderful to say, she did not seem dis- 
satisfied that herchildren should increase in num- 
ber. I believed she consoled her benevolent self, 
in an illogical way, with the idea that her ac- 
uaintances—Mrs. A.’s, or Mrs. B.’s, or Mrs. 
.’3—numerous broods would probably be all 
lost, and that the necessary average would thus be 
kept up. What made it most curious was, 
that the natural woman was strongly opposed 
to all this. However, it was only during her 
last years that she changed her opinions. She 
did entirely change them, and Pp. like 
many other good people, would have argued 
as unreasonably on the one side as she had 
done on the other. My mother had always had 
a strong human feeling, and this broadened as 
she aged. I well remember, when her poor 
speech was affected and the range of her voca- 
bulary very much restricted, her saying thut, 
such was the infinite mercy of the Eternal, she 
firmly believed that every human being would 
ultimately be saved; and then she haltingly 
added: ‘ Yes—even—Lord—Hertford!’ Just 
at that time Lord Hertford was the typically 
wicked nobleman; and my dear mother had a 
great interest in and consideration for the 
aristocracy of her own country. My mother’s 
worldliness was one of the many forms of her 
ingenuousness.”” 














myself, been one of wy favourite diversions in 





* See *‘ George Eliot: A Minor Prophet.’’ 
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Frederick Locker was born at Greenwich 
Hospital in 1821. His father, Edward 
Hawke Locker, was educated at Eton, and 
had been successively a clerk in the Naval 
Office, Under-Secretary to the Board of 
Control for India (and subsequently to the 
Board of Naval Inquiry). Civil Secretary to 
the Fleet (1804) in the East Indies and the 
Mediterranean, and, lastly, Secretary (1819) 
and shortly afterwards Civil Commissioner 
of Greenwich Hospital; where Frederick’s 
grandfather also, Captain William Locker, 
Nelson’s revered instructor and friend, had 
lived as Lieutenant-Governor during the 
latter years of his life. Frederick Locker’s 
mother was Eleanor, daughter of Jonathan 
Boucher, the well-known Vicar of Epsom, 
who had passed much of his youth in 
America, and while there had formed a 
close friendship with George Washington— 
a friendship dissolved owing to political 
differences in 1774. “I have several of 
Washington’s letters to my grandfather,” 
says Mr. Locker-Lampson, “ which I lent 
to Thackeray when he was writing Hemond.” 
[The Virginians is, of course, the novel 
meant.) The Lockers were an old stock, 
long settled at Bromley, in Middlesex, who 
had lost their property by their loyalty to 
the Stuart cause. A love of letters 
was hereditary in thefamily. John Locker, 
Barrister and Commissioner in Bankruptcy, 
‘‘a gentleman eminent for curiosity and 
literature,” according to Dr. Johnson, left 
behind him a fine edition of Bacon’s works 
almost ready for press ; and Edward Locker, 
besides printing accounts of his Spanish 
tour and mission to Elba—he had carried 
despatches to the Duke and to Napoleon— 
began a history of George ITII.’s reign, and 
also a biographical history of the navy, 
which latter he curtailed and published as 
a single volume, entitled Memoirs of Naval 
Commanders, Captain William Locker, too, 
though no writer, had, during fifty years’ 
seafaring, contrived to acquire considerable 
acquaintance with literature, for which he 
inherited a reverence not only from father 
but from mother, a sister of Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, the original ‘ bluestocking.” 
This brave, simple-minded man was uni- 
versally beloved. One Sunday in 1833, 
when William IV. was passing through the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, he 
stopped before the picture of Captain Locker, 
and, turning to Sir Richard Keats, the 
Governor, said: ‘‘There’s the best man I 
ever knew.” ‘ Many years before, when 
the King was Prince William Henry, the 
Captain had the temerity to reprove him 
for swearing, at which accomplishment his 
Majesty was first rate, even for an admiral.” 

In his father’s apartment at the Hospital 
Frederick Locker grew up amid refined 
and delightful surroundings—mapy books, 
choice water-colours by Lawrence, Wilkie, 
Turner, Paul Sandby, and others, some 
good statuary and artistic furniture, and 
a number of portraits in oil, including 
an admirable picture, by Hogarth, of 
David and Mrs. Garrick. Mr. Locker- 
Lampson lingers fondly over his recollections 
of ‘the snug little nest where his affec- 
tions were fledged”—over the nursery 
(* Powder’em Castle’), where hung a 
mezzotint of Puck on a toadstool, said to 


be the image of pretty, freakish little 
Freddy ; the schoolroom or “skullery” ; 
the colonnade, where he used to play fives 
with Hobbes, the Liliputian sentry; the 
chapel, with its indescribable and pene- 
trating atmosphere of fust diffused by the 
pensioners ; the terrace, the five-foot walk, 
and the abounding river. He recalls the 
garden, a wild-grown, weedy place, trans- 
muted by childish memories into a paradise ; 
the poultry - yard, where dorkings and 
bantams led a life chequered with many 
vicissitudes—perils from paddy (rice in the 
husk), and perils from ‘‘ pip, roup, gapes, 
bumblefoot ae other pestilences ” ; iets 
laundry-yard, where dwelt Strawberry the 
donkey with its foal Dustyfoot; Rough and 
Tough the pony; and Argus (/los canum), 
the big black and white Newfoundland. 
He describes sundry notabilities of the 
Hospital—Tom Flanders the pensioner, 
alias ‘‘ Harry the Eighth,” “wif, mdle et 
flamboyant”; Captain Orlando Felix, his 
father’s friend, who would play at being a 
showman in Wombwell’s menagerie; and 
the hospital chaplain, Dr. Coke, R.N., “‘a 
man of purple cheer—a rosy man, right 
plump to see,” who had on one occasion 
been overheard to allay after this fashion 
the ghostly scruples of a dying captain : 
“Don’t concern yourself about that, my 
dear sir—that’s my affair!” Nay, best 
of all, he relates the story of his first 
love affair, even confiding to us the name of 
his goddess —‘‘ Miss Adelaide Amy Trefusis, 
of Ferrer’s Court, St. Mary Cray ”—with 
an amorous precision reminding us of 
Rousseau and his ‘‘ Louise Eléonore de 
Warens, demoiselle de la Tour de Pil, noble 
et ancienne famille de Vevai.” Over this 
entanglement and its tragic dénowiment at the 
ball—when calling distractedly for brandy, 
he is plied with negus and offers of ‘‘a 
leetle mossal o’ biled fowl’’ by a blear-eyed 
and knock-kneed but fatherly waiter—over 
this, and many another sorrow and joy of 
his youth, we would fain tarry awhile, did 
not imperious exigencies of time and space 
hurry us rapidly ahead. 

After seven desolating years of pupildom, 
during which he passed through no fewer 
than six schools, each more dismal than the 
last, Frederick Locker found himself upon 
a counting-house stool in Mincing Lane, 
only, however, to be removed therefrom 
after a twelvemonth as hopelessly inefficient. 
At length, in November, 1842, having served 
previously for a while at Somerset House, 
he was transferred to the Admiralty, and 
placed as a junior in Lord Haddington’s 
office. Here he worked under three succes- 
sive chief clerks, known officially as 
‘‘Barabbas,” “Judas,” and ‘ Ananias,” 
and was appointed by Sir James Graham 
(First am in the Aberdeen Ministry) to 
the responsible offices of deputy reader 
and précis-writer to the Board. Rising by 
seniority to the second class, however, he 
found himself relegated to the Pension 
branch, where the work was mere 
dull routine; and, his health soon 
after failing, he retired. Meanwhile, 
in May, 1849, being ill, he obtained 


long leave from the office and went to 
Paris, where he met Lady Charlotte Bruce, 





daughter of the collector of the Elgin 





Marbles. Her he married on July 4, 1850; 
and while she lived—she died in 1872—he 
moved constantly in brilliant society at 
home, and in Rome and Paris. In 1857 
he published a thin volume—“ certain 
sparrow-flights ofsong called London Lyrics.” 
In 1874 he remarried, his second wife— 
whose name he adopted—being Hannah 
Jane, only daughter of Sir Curtis Miranda 
Lampson, of Rowfant, Sussex. Lyra 
Elegantiarum, his famous collection of vers 
@ occasion, had appeared in 1867 ; and it was 
now (1879) followed by Patchwork, a mis- 
cellany of verse and prose, original and 
selected. Sir Ourtis, dying, left Rowfaut 
to his son-in-law; and here Frederick 
Locker passed the quiet evening of his 
days, and died on May 30, 1895. 

Up to the event of their author’s first 
marriage these Confidences observe a sequence 
more or less historical; but at this point 
the thread of the story abruptly breaks off, 
and we find instead a series of brief essays, 
eighteen in number, founded most of them 
on some incident, usually trivial, in the life 
of the writer. The diverse character of 
these essays may be gathered from their 
titles, a few of which we give here: ‘‘My 
Mother-in-Law,” ‘‘ Poetry—a Confession,” 
“ Bric-d-Brac,” ‘The cha Folio,” 
“The Philobiblon,” ‘‘The Barbarians ” (a 
diatribe on the ways of smart people), ‘‘ Mrs. 
Branaghan,” ‘Two Suburban Graves 
(giving an account of the Sayers-Heenan 
fight), ‘‘ A Charity Breakfast,” ‘‘ Traveliing 
Fifty Years Agone,” and “ Silvio’s Com- 
plaint”: the last a triumph of sly ironic 
humour, in which the elderly poet an- 
nounces his need of a female companion— 
a sort of uxorial supplement—complaisant, 
self-denying, devoted, and meekly respon- 
sive, and sets forth at large the rare 
qualifications indispensable to the position. 
Following the essays come twelve “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches ”—of Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Dickens, Anthony Trollope, Leigh 
Hunt, Dean Stanley, Carlyle, Hayward, 
Lady William Russell, Whyte-Melville, 
Sir Curtis Lampson, and Mr. James Gibbs, 
bookbinder and printseller. Thus it will 
be seen that there is in My Confidences an 
abundance not only of self-portraiture and 
autobiographic detail, but of criticism as 
well—admirable criticism, both of life at 
large, and of authors and their books. 

In endeavouring to give a taste of the 
quality of these pages, we find ourselves 
embarrassed by the wealth of material at 
our disposal, Of Anthony Trollope Mr. 
Locker-Lampson writes : 


‘Hirsute and taurine of aspect, he would 
glare at you from behind fierce spectacles. 
His ordinary tones had the penetrative capacity 
of two people quarrelling, and his voice would 
ring through and through you, and shake the 
windows in their frames, while all the time he 
was most amiably disposed towards you under 
his waistcoat. To me his viso sciolto and bluff 
geniality were very attractive, and so were 
his gusty denunciations, but most attractive of 
all was his unselfish nature. He may quite 
well have been the most generous man of 
letters, of mark, since Walter Scott. 

‘Trollope had a furious hatred of shams, 
and toadyism, and he sometimes recognised 
and resented these weaknesses where they 
would hardly have been detected by an 
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ordinary observer. He resembled in this 
respect the Prince de Ligne, who, after 
making strenuous, but almost fruitless, en- 
deavours to create a piece of water in his 
demesne, was told that a man had drowned 
himself in it. ‘Bah!’ exclaimed he, ‘c’était 
un flatteur!’” 


Of Abraham Hayward we read : 


‘‘He was not a personage of prodigious im- 
portance, but merely a man of mark—not a 
man of great mark. He was not a genius, or 
a distinguished scholar, nor was he politically 
eminent, but he had an assured position in the 
great literary and social world. His aspirations 
were not lofty, but still they must have been 
difficult of attainment. It was his desire to 
live with the great, and at the same time to be 
a thorough man of letters; and he succeeded in 
both ambitions. 

‘‘Hayward had a vigorous, but not an 
original, mind. He had little wit and less 
humour; but he had much mental energy, a 
great faculty in the use of his very powerful 
memory, a marked individuality, and last, not 
least, a passion for society. Then he had some 
fine qualities: he was a plucky little fellow ; 
he was honourable to his opponents and faithful 
to his party and friends. 

‘‘Hayward was disliked by the bulk of 
the members of the Athenaeum Club; indeed, 
he was a man generally abused. There is 
no doubt that he was sometimes as un- 
attractive as his imperfect condition here 
below permitted him to be; yet I really 
liked him, when he allowed me to do so, 
and his friends liked him. As I have already 
said, puny little Hayward showed a good deal 
of pluck on more than one occasion, and this 
made many people exceedingly angry. Nothing 
annoys us sO much as to hear of a fine trait in 
any one whom we cordially dislike. 

‘* Hayward was not without his foibles: who 
is? You might have gathered from his con- 
versation that he was an ardent worshipper of 
female beauty—that he had suffered ; also that 
he had had his substantial consolations. Asa 
sardonic and senile Adonis, he spoke mys- 
teriously of ‘Caroline Norton’ and other fair 
ones, not forgetting Mrs. Langtry. He had an 
idea that in London mere literary distinction 
was no passport to good society, and he enforced 
his opinion with a reference to himself. ‘I am 
now in the best society, but it was only by 
breaking one of the Ten Commandments that 
I got there.’” 


Lastly, take this pretty little idyll, so 
gracefully told. The writer attends the 
burial of James Gibbs’s wife at Barnstead : 


“It was a walking funeral, about a quarter 
of a mile to the churchyard. I was paired off 
with «a slim niece, who was general servant to 
the apothecary—a taciturn little girl, with an 
obliquity of vision—a ‘silent nymph with 
curious eye,’ who made a curtsey every time I 
spoke to her. She was very meanly clad, her 
old and soiled garments skimpy yet baggy, 
and looking al! the shabbier from their 
admixture and contrast with crisply new crape 
trimmings. She carried a prayer-book, a 
clean and neatly folded pocket handkerchief, 
and a broken parasol, which she would have 
been glad to use, but that it did not open. I 
remember the handle was roughly carved into 
the effigy of a very beaky bird. As we passed 
slowly along the dusty lane a pair of thrushes 
were singing their hearts out, and I whispered, 
pointing to her parasol handle: ‘A bird in the 
hand is not worth two in the bush.’ She looked 
up st me, made her little bob, and her grave 
young face relaxed at once; she smiled with 
timorous archness, as any little princess might 
have smiled, but she betrayed her cockney 
bringing-up when she murmured something 





about the sparrars. This was not nearly all, 
for a day or two afterwards I received a small 
box packed with hay, containing a little old 
earthenware mug of the most primitive manu- 
facture, decorated in colours, with a picture 
of a country inn and the sign, ‘The Bird in the 
Hand.’ You may suppose I was much pleased 
with her little present. If the next Sunday 
happened to be her Sunday out and a bright 
day, she need not have suffered from the glare. 
It has not been my lot to share the same dog’s- 
eared hymnal with so many lasses that I do 
not feel a little sentimental about this poor 
girl.” 

‘‘Try and think kindly of Pierrot” —so 
runs the closing appeal of My Conjfidences. It 
is surely a modest request. Kindly? nay, 
rather with affection and sincerest grati- 
tude, for his tender and moving, no less 
than mirthful and witty pages! 

Tomas Hurcnrnson. 








The Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal. An old 
Trish Saga. Now first edited, with Trans- 
lation, Notes, &c., by Kuno Meyer. 
With an Essay upon the Irish Vision of 
the Happy Other-world, by Alfred Nutt. 
(David Nutt.) 


Wuen the stray seeker after knowledge 
tries to learn, for the first time, some little 
about Irish literature, he finds himself in a 
state of strange perplexity; for, on the one 
hand, he will be told by some that no 
such literature exists, while others, whose 
erudition is commingled with patriotism, 
will insist that the Irish Saga compares in 
strength and beauty most favourably with 
the poetry of even Ancient Greece. These 
conflicting opinions cannot both be right; 
and the inquirer who has a respect for 
either is fain to conclude that neither is 
right, but that the truth lies somewhere 
midway between them. 

I, certainly, have read with genuine enjoy- 
ment the eerie tale of Bran’s voyage from 
his—and my own—country to a happy other- 
world, where want and sorrow and death 
have been pleasantly got rid of. Surely, if 
there is anything interesting at all in liter- 
ature, it is this old-world striving of thought, 
like the song of an imprisoned bird, in 
notes nove the less sweet because unavail- 
ing, towards a distant world other than 
that which hems it in. In southern climes 
and under bright skies that other-world was 
located in the firmament of the heavens; but 
in the little sea-girt land of Erin, where the 
sky is oftenest overcast with clouds, there 
was something grander and more beautiful 
than the heavens for men to wonder at— 
this was the great ocean lying westward, 
unnavigated and unknown. Out over the 
far horizon the fancy of the old Irish poets 
pictured their happy other-world. 

Concerning the antiquity of the poem, 
Prof. Kuno Meyer comes to the conclusion 
that it was originally written down—prob- 
ably from far earlier orally preserved 
material—in the seventh century. This 
opinion is also held by Prof. Zimmer, and 
may now be considered as_ established 
almost beyond doubt. 


‘*From this original,”’ we are told, ‘‘ sometime 
in the tenth century, a copy was made, in 





almost intact, while the prose was subjected to 
a process of partial modernisation, which most 
affected the verbal forms. From this tenth- 
century copy all our MSS. are derived.” 


No trouble has seemed too much for Prof. 
Meyer in making his text, notes, and trans- 
lation as perfect as possible. He has made 
rough paths easy for those who come after 
him. The old tale, which is now for the 
first time edited and fully translated, has 
come down to us, we are told, “in seven 
MSS. of different age and varying value.” 
These treasures are deposited in various 
libraries: in the Bodleian, the British 
Museum, Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Royal Irish Academy. The editor has 
consulted each of them, one supplying the 
most perfect reading of an isolated passage 
which was defective in the others, and from 
the whole has compiled as perfect a text as 
accurate knowledge combined with infinite 
care could accomplish. Perhaps, in the 
case of the translation, excessive accuracy 
is sometimes a fault; for one cannot help 
feeling that a little looseness might have 
sometimes resulted in clearer meaning—as, 
for example, in the following stanzas - 

** An ancient tree there is with blossoms, 

On which the birds call to the Hours. 


Tis in harmony it is their wont 
To call together every Hour. 
* * * * 
‘¢ The host race along Mag Mon, 
A beautiful game, not feeble, 
In a variegated land over a mass of beauty 
They look for neither decay nor death.’ 


Such renderings as these make one pause to 
offer up a prayer of thankfulness that the 
Psalms of David were not done into English 
in an era of too exact scholarship. 

In the Irish text one cannot but be struck 
by the marvellous perfection of the rhythm 
and of the rhyme, which is far more de- 
veloped than might be expected, considering 
the remote period in which it was written. 
The rhythm of ancient Irish poetry carries 
with it the same subtle undercurrent of 
mystery and sadness which is characteristic 
of Irish music. 

The Jmram Brain is supplemented by an 
appendix containing legends, taken from 
various MSS., with English translations, 
which tell of the conception and mar- 
vellous adventures of Morgain the Fair, 
the Irish Arthur—differing, however, from 
the English hero in the happy possession of 
a most loving and faithful wife, Dubh Lacha. 
These tales are interesting not only to 
the student of philology, but also to all 
lovers of literature; and it is a rare boon to 
have such an anthology of Irish poetry 
collected together now for the first time in 
one volume, with the advantages of reliable 
texts, careful editing, and exhaustive notes. 

Having thus glanced briefly over the 
earlier portions of the volume, I turn with 
pleasure to the first section of Mr. Nutt’s 
essay, ‘‘The Happy Other-world.” The 
second section, which we are promised in a 
subsequent volume, will deal with “The 
Celtic Doctrine of Re-birth.” 

Mr. Nutt in his preface sets before us 
some of the difficulties which the student of 
Trish antiquities must encounter. 


which the language of the poetry, protected by | ‘‘ There exists no history of Irish literature ; 


the laws of metre and assonance, was left 


but little of the preliminary work has been 
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accomplished, and that little is mainly the 
work of one or two men, and lacks the sanction 
of a general consensus of expert approval. 
The student must thus form his own theory as 
to the date and mutual relation of the literary 
monuments whence our knowledge of that 
antiquity is derived.” 

In examining “ the historical and literary 

historical background of Bran’s voyage,” 
the writer has been led probably into far 
wider fields than he originally intended ; 
and if he has not actually now produced a 
history of Irish literature—an undertaking 
for which he is eminently fitted—he has 
made a most important contribution towards 
that work. His investigations are, as he 
tells us— 
‘* based upon texts which cannot be later than 
the eleventh century of our era, and may be 
as early as the eighth or seventh century, in 
the form under which their substance has come 
down to us. 

‘They form part of an extensive literature, 
preserved to later ages under conditions which 
yield clews to its origin, nature, and mode of 
development.” 

An allusion has been made in The 
Voyage of Bran to a poem entitled 
‘The Conception of Mongan,” which tale is 
given, bothin the Irish text and in trans- 
lation, by Prof. Meyer. Mr. Nutt, is of 
opinion that Bran’s visit to the other-world, 
as originally told, did not contain the 
Mongan episode, but that it is somewhat 
clumsily foisted in. But the question arises, 
when was this allusion originally made? 
With reference to this question, it is neces- 
sary to observe here that there is also in the 
poem a prophecy of the coming of Christ, 
and that the mention of Mongan is made 
almost in the same breath as that of “a 
great birth, that will not be in a lofty 
place.” The proximity of the two interpola- 
tions is a very strong proof that they were 
inserted by the same person and at the same 
time; and it would seem to afford an in- 
teresting example of the blending of older 
traditions with a newer faith, in the mind of 
the scribe who has transcribed the poem in 
the form which has been handed down to 
posterity. 

The following is Mr. Nutt’s clear and 

concise summary of Bran’s presentment to 
the happy other-world : 
‘Tt may be reached by mortals specially sum- 
moned by denizens of the land: the summons 
comes from a damsel, whose approach is marked 
by magically sweet music, and who bears a 
magic apple-branch. She describes the land 
under the most alluring colours—its inhabitants 
are free from decay and death, they enjoy in 
full measure a simple round of sensuous 
delights, the land itself is one of thrice fifty 
distant isles, lying westward of Ireland. 
Access to the whole group is guarded by 
‘Manannan, son of Lir.’ The first island 
touched at is the Island of Joy (where one of 
the hero’s companions is left behind), the 
second the land of women. The chief of the 
women draws Bran to shore with a magic 
clew, and keeps him with her for as it seems to 
him a year. Longing seizes one of the mortal 
band to revisit Ireland. All the warriors 
accompany him, but are warned against setting 
foot on land. On returning to Ireland they 
find they have been absent for centuries, and 
the one who, in defiance of the warning, touches 
earth is forthwith reduced to ashes. Bran tells 
his adventures, and disappears again from 
mortal ken.” 





In contradistinction to those poems, wherein 
the Irish Elysium lies over the seas, is 
another group in which the wonderland is 
assigned to the earth beneath the sd or fairy 
hills. Prof. Zimmer surmises that after the 
introduction of Christianity the Pagan deities 
were relegated to the sid, and, at the same 
time, ‘‘ the scenery, accessories, and attri- 
butes of the magic island were transferred 
to the realm of the sid folk.” Mr. Nutt, 
however, is of opinion that the idea of an 
underground realm for the dead may have 
developed from the act of burial, but that 
in Ireland, as in Greece, “the under- is as 
old as the outer-conception of a land dwelt 
in by wise, powerful, and immortal beings.” 

Of the under-world group the Zcthra 
Condla rivals the Jmram Brain in antiquity, 
and resembles the latter in many respects. 
There is a female temptress, of course, to 
charm the hero Connla to the other world ; 
she gives him an apple, ‘‘and this was his 
sole sustenance for a month; yet nothing 
was diminished of it.” Finally, Connla 
disappears with the maiden in a ship of 
glass, and is never seen more. 

I see no reason why the over-sea and 
underground other-worlds should not be 
originally of equal antiquity; for it must 
be always borne in mind, in dealing with 
prehistoric times, that even in the case of a 
small country like Ireland, the various 
tribes which inhabited it were farther off 
practically from one another than the great 
nations of the world in modern days. Thus 
it is only natural to expect that different 
legends of the other-world would grow u 
simultaneously, each conditioned by the 
environment in which it grew. 

Mr. Nutt goes very fully into the growth 
and development of these legends, differing 
from Prof. Zimmer as to the extent of 
Scandinavian influence. The student of 
comparative religion and folk-lore will 
here find ample food for reflection; and 
this work deserves no less praise for the 
information now imparted than for what it 
is certain to lead to in the future. 

It would be impossible in the brief space 
of this review to attempt a detailed criticism 
of Mr. Nutt’s arguments, nor do I consider 
myself * all = 2 7 under- 
taking ; but, in my n ily rapid surve 
of the volume, I could not fail to be amok 
by a remarkable similarity between the Old 
Irish poetry and that of the Old Testament. 
Of this many examples might be given; 
but one will suffice : 

‘He will be in the shape of every beast, both 
on the azure sea and upon land; he will be 
a dragon before hosts at the onset; he will be 
a wolf of every great forest.” 

In passing, it may be noticed that Prof. 
Meyer’s translation of i fross, which lite- 
rally means “in a shower,” into “‘ onset,” 
is somewhat strained ; and the words, when 
read along with the second line, with 
which they form a parallelism, might 
be more aptly rendered “in the spray 
of the sea.” There are many instances of 
such reiteration of the same idea, which 
have a distinctly Hebrew ring about them. 
These resemblances ought to be specially 
interesting to those persons who believe in 
a pre-Christian migration of Jews into 
Ireland. 





The authors are to be congratulated upon 
their most scholarly and interesting con- 
tribution to the “‘Grimm Library”; and I 
am certain I shall not be alone in eagerly 
looking forward for the second volume of 
this number, in which Mr. Nutt promises 
to explain ‘‘the Celtic doctrine of rebirth.” 
The value of the whole work will doubtless 
be enhanced as a work of reference by the 
addition of an exhaustive index. Perha 
a complete glossary of Celtic words might 
be too much to expect. 

Grorce NEwooMEN. 








AN EMISSARY OF CROMWELL IN FRANCE. 


The Journal of Joachim Hane, containing his 
Escapes and Sufferings during his Em- 
ployment by Oliver Cromwell in France, 
from November, 1653, to February, 1654. 
Edited from the MS. in the Library of 
Worcester College, Oxford, by OC. H. 
Firth. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Fiera is well known to all students 
of the Commonwealth period as a specialist 
in the knowledge of that important epoch ; 
and in the curious and interesting record 
which he has published for the first time 
we have a lively illustration of the perils of 
the secret service under Cromwell. The 
author of this journal was a German 
engineer, who first obtained professional 
employment in England in 1649, and was 
afterwards engaged in Cromwell’s Scotch 
campaign. In 1653 he was removed “ from 
his professional duties in Scotland to play a 


P | part in one of the obscurest and least known 


episodes of Cromwell’s foreign policy.” 

The relations between France and England 

during the early years of the Commonwealth 
were in a very unsettled condition. As Mr. 
Firth says: 
‘* It was still uncertain whether England would 
ally itself with Spain against France, or with 
France against Spain. Charles II. was a 
pensioner at the French court. In 1649 
Louis XIV. had prohibited the introduction 
into France of all woollen stuffs or silks manu- 
factured in England, and the Republic had 
replied by forbidding the introduction into 
England of wines, woollen stuffs, and silks 
from France. French corsairs had made prey 
of English merchantmen, and English ships 
armed with letters of reprisal had retaliated on 
French commerce.” 

The civil struggle known as the war of the 
Fronde was then being waged in France, 
and the contingency of English intervention 
seemed more than once to be not only 
possible but probable. Especially was this 
the case during the final period of the 
strife, in which the Prince of Condé was the 
leader of the insurgents, and the city of 
Bordeaux the headquarters of the move- 
ments. Envoys were sent from this great 
commercial port 
“to demand of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, as of a just and powerful state, assist- 
ance in men, money, and ships to support 
the city and commons of Bordeaux, now united 
with our lords the Princes; and not only to 
shelter them from the oppression and cruel 
vengeance which is in store for them, but also 
to effect their restoration to their ancient privi- 
leges, and to enable them to breathe a freer 
air than they have hitherto done.” 


We cannot help thinking that memories 
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of the old connexion between Aquitaine 
and England were by no means extinct at 
this date, though it was exactly two cen- 
turies since Bordeaux had, very much to 
its distaste, been brought under the rule of 
Paris. The language of an agent of Condé 
is still more startling, by reason of the 
strangely modern spirit which it seems to 
breathe : 

‘‘What a great honour will it be for the 
Commonwealth of England, after it hath so 
happily and gloriously established the pre- 
cious liberty at home, to send their helping 
hands unto their craving neighbours for the 
same, whose obligation for that shall be eternal, 
and the acknowledgment of it real and perfect.” 


It is evident that we must considerably 
modify our conceptions of the slight im- 
pression produced on the continent by the 
events of the English civil war, which it 
has been the fashion sharply to contrast 
with the propagandism of the French 
Revolution. In fact, the earlier period was 
by no means without striking anticipations 
of the latter. In Mr. Firth’s words: 


“There was a wide belief that the foreign 
gay of the English Republic was influenced 
y a general hostility to monarchy, and a 
general desire to propagate republican institu- 
tions in Europe, which found expression in 
various of the sayings and the intentions of 
the heads of the Commonwealth.” 
This spirit was, however, that of such men 
as Scot and Vane rather than of Cromwell, 
and there are few indications of it in the 
acts of the English Government after the 
latter’s assumption of supreme power. 
‘“ What he cared about was the condition 
of the French Protestants and the propaga- 
tion of the Protestant religion.” He 
despatched several messengers to France 
to ascertain the attitude of the Huguenots 
with regard to Condé’s movement, which 
it was found they were by no means dis- 
posed to favour. 

The mission of Hane took place shortly 
after the surrender of Bordeaux to the 
royal authority, and the termination of the 
war in Guienne in the autumn of 1653. 
Its object appears to have been to com- 
municate with the French Protestants; but 
the matter is involved in considerable 
obscurity, and Hane’s own journal is 
completely silent on the subject. It will, 
however, well repay perusal from its graphic 
details of the writer's personal adventures, 
No one could tell that this German soldier 
of fortune was not a born Englishman ; and 
it is curious to notice how completely, in the 
course of his long residence in England, he 
had adopted the characteristic religious 
phraseology of the Puritans. 

Whatever was the real purpose of his 
mission, it is clear that he was regarded as 
& very dangerous man by the French 
authorities. Three times was he arrested, 
and as often succeeded in the most extra- 
ordinary manner in making his escape ; and 
all the time he was at large the pursuit 
against him was hot and keen. His first 
arrest was brought about through the 
instrumentality of a Scotchman, who had 
seen him with the English army at Edin- 
burgh. He gives the following vivid 


description of the taunts to which he was 
subjected by his captors while being con- 


veyed in a boat on the Garonne to 


Bordeaux : 

‘They contryved as it were a comidy or 
rather a tragedie, whereby they laboured to 
set forth to the life my future sufferings, intro- 
ducing severall persons, whereof some acted 
the hangman’s part, some the condemned 
prisoners, some bore other officers’ parts 
making the mast of the boate for a payre of 
gallowes, while I perforce was the sad subject 
of their hopes, I was to undergo both in my 
torture and finall execucion, making continuall 
repetition of such lamentable cryes and dullfull 
exprecions as I should use if I came to feele the 
uusufferable torments of racking.” 


However, he managed to give the 
authorities at Bordeaux the slip before 
this threat could be carried into effect, and, 
as has been said, was equally successful on 
two subsequent occasions. The number 
of hairbreadth escapes which he represents 
himself as having had from his pursuers 
is almest past recounting, and some readers 
of a sceptical turn of mind may possibly 
imagine that the picture has been a 
little over-coloured. On one occasion he 
was concealed behind a wine-press while the 
premises all about were being searched from 
top to bottom ; another time he hid himself 
for some days in a huge tub or wine-fat. 
He made several attempts to enter a ship 
at Bordeaux, but without success. He gives 
a by no means flattering sketch of his 
quarters in this city and their occupants 
while he was waiting for an opportunity of 
getting out of the country: 


‘* T should have been contented and have counted 
myself happye might I but have enjoyed 
withall a kinde looke of my landlady once a 
weeke, but she was such an inveterate and 
malicious woman, descended as I thought of 
an infernall progenety, as that I never knew 
the like of her. Her humour was such that 
she would maunder all the weeke like a cursed 
dog, and if a straw crossed her the whole house 
trembled at her indignation, none, not the good- 
man of the house himselfe, daring to come into 
her presence till her fury was spent; and when 
she wanted other matter of scolding my poverty 
was the maine subject of her malice, because 
she perceived the recomendation of my freinds 
to proceed from a coole affection she respected 
me no better than a beggar that is maintained 
for God’s sake, upraiding me dayly with the 
poore entertainment she gave me and threaten- 
ing oft to tourne me out of doores.” 
Ultimately, after a fresh series of perils 
and escapes, Hane contrived to make his 
way across France to Rouen, where he was 
able to get on board an English ship. 
‘“Now the Lord had tourned my mourning 
into joy and gladnesse againe, in granting me 
the sight of that day whereof I had many 
hundred times dispaired of before.” 


R. Seymour Lone. 











From North Pole to Equator. By A. E. 
Brehm. Translated from the German, 
and edited by Margaret and J. Arthur 
Thomson. (Blackie.) 


Wirnovut being known as a_ scientific 
ornithologist, Brehm was an enthusiastic 
observer and collector. He travelled far 
and wide, and made careful notes of all he 
saw. The words ‘North Pole,” however, 
in the above title is somewhat of a mis- 





nomer. Brehm did not forestall Nansen, 


and ‘Arctic Circle” would have been 
preferable. He died in 1884, after having 
written much and lectured largely on bird 
and animal life. 

The volume before us originally con- 
sisted of a set of Brehm’s lectures, collected 
into a volume and highly esteemed in 
Germany. The translation reads admirably, 
and the book ought to be popular in 
England. It will unquestionably turn into 
naturalists and travellers all the bolder 
spirits among boys. Brehm’s descrip- 
tions are fascinating, his breadth of view 
great, his sympathy with all forms of life 
extreme. [t is difficult to name any 
other modern naturalist who so appreciates 
animals, and can reproduce so pleasantly the 
charm of the wild countries where he 
observed their traits. In turning over theso 
interesting pages, the reader comes upon 
numberless dainty vignettes of scenery. 
The Arctic tundra is as familiar to Brehm 
as the equatorial forest, and he causes his 
readers to realise and enter into both as his 
graceful pen runs on. At times he is too 
fanciful, too apt to confound folk-lore with 
descriptions from the life. His words on 
Siberia might be more or less applied to 
much of the book: ‘‘ Even the most serious 
and honourable forest-folk sometimes mingle 
truth and fancy when they tell of the forests 
and wood-craft of Siberia.” It must surely 
be a beautiful fancy that, off the Norwegian 
coast ‘‘in mid-winter, after the breéding 
places have been long left desolate,” when 
a sea-bird feels stricken with death, “ he 
hastens as long as his strength holds out, 
that he may, if possible, die in the place 
where he was cradled.” The translators 
also confess their inability to discover any 
authority for the statement that at the end 
of May or in June the she-bear seeks out 
her older children, of two or even four 
years’ growth, and compels them to do 
service as nurses. ‘These stories and the 
like are manifestly folk-lore, the inchoate 
efforts of Siberian morality. 

Sometimes, too, partly owing to the dis- 
coveries which have been made since 
Brehm wrote, his facts are precarious. 
Thus, the annual migration of the buffalo 
in North America is sufficiently doubtful. 
Nor does he tell his reader that the incal- 
culable thousands of buffaloes to be met in 
old days towards the Rocky Mountains are 
now all but, if not quite, extinct, through 
man’s wanton destructiveness. Ornitholo- 
gists will look in vain for any news of the 
breeding-place of that interesting bird, the 
Curlew Sandpiper, although it might have 
been expected when the author discourses 
at length of the Lapland and Siberian birds 
and their nesting habits. Brehm seems to 
be rather inclined, also, to believe that the 
Egyptian asp can “kill without biting, by 
spitting or shooting its venom at its 
enemy.” This reminds naturalists of 
Buffon’s notion that the porcupine could 
shoot its quills. 

Whon the reader has once abandoned the 
hope of finding exact scientific accounts of 
birds and animals in this book, he can make 
up his mind to enjoy what remains. The 
numerous pictures of travel area graphic; 
land Brehm, with poetic sensibility, soon 
| becomes on close terms everywhere with 
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birds and beasts. The miseries of night in 
the Tropics, when life is rendered almost 
worthless by the number of reptile and 
insect foes, are skilfully painted, and bid 
the reader acknowledge with thankfulness 
that he lives in a northern clime. A good 
deal has been written of late about 
ostriches, but it is possible to read 
Brehm’s account of them with interest. 
Their omnivorous character is particularly 
pointed out, and will probably lead many 
a boy who has access to these birds in 
confinement to make unpleasant experiments 
with broken glass and old iron upon their 
powers of digestion. Brehm’s relations 
must have been intimate with monkeys, so 
characteristic is his account of their daily 
life and habits. The monkeys of the Old 
World seem to him much superior in instinct 
and mind to those of America. He cor- 
roborates Herodotus in his story of the 
Trochilus, which acts as the crocodile’s friend 
by flying into its open jaws and picking its 
teeth. Turning to marine migrations, he 
dwells upon their regularity in the case 
of many fish and aquatic animals. His 
descriptions of passing the Cataracts on the 
Nile are not at present without general in- 
terest; while the latter part of the book 
dwells upon the manners of the Ostiaks, 
Kirghiz, and Siberians. This leads to a 
discussion upon the treatment of the political 
exiles in the last-mentioned country, and 
shows that their lot is not so hard as is 
generally imagined. Brehm concludes with 
a pleasant chapter on Danubian ornithology. 

With German particularity this book 
possesses a preface, prefatory note, intro- 
ductory essay on naturalists, biblio- 
graphy, notes, and a capital index to 
the whole. There are also eighty-three 
excellent engravings, which lend greater 
charm toa pleasant volume. The traveller 
and naturalist will at once be attracted to 
Brehm’s work, and it must be allowed that 
these bright pictures of travel have formed 
a book of singular interest. It is, in short, 
well written, well printed, and well illus- 
trated. Perhaps none of the subjects here 
treated are altogether novel; but they are 
skilfully presented in fresh and eloquent 
guise, and are worthy of the author’s 
reputation. With Brehm it is possible to 
enjoy travel and animated nature in an 
armchair, without the trouble of searching 
for them in lands visited by the extremes of 
heat and cold, and haunted day and night 
with insect terrors. 

M. G. Warxuns, 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Madonna of a Day. By L. Dougall. 
(Bentley.) 


A Foreigner. By E. Gerard. (Blackwoods.) 


A Point of Conscience. By Mrs, Hungerford. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Porsis Yorke. By Sydney Christian. (Smith 
Elder & Co.) _ — 


The Imagination of their Hearts: an Impres- 
sion. By Michael Dure. (Henry.) 


Nobody's Fault, By Netta Syrett. (John 
Lane. ) 





A Financial Atonement. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Creed of Philip Glyn. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Alan Brodrick. (Ward & Downey.) 


Miss Doveatr’s Zhe Madonna of a Day 
attracted much attention as it appeared 
from month to month in Zemple Bar; and 
now, when one sees it for the first time 
as a whole, one’s impression of its value 
as a work of art is both heightened and 
deepened. From an entirely new stand- 
oint, and with a subtlety all its own, it 
ights up one aspect of the great vexed, 
unsettled, unsettleable woman question. 
There is in it not a word of the abuse which 


generally gives flavour to stories dealing” 


with this subject, not a word of preaching, 
not an indication of the writer’s view. It 
merely places a certain situation before the 
reader, on which he must perforce reflect 
and meditate: and all this with a charm of 
style, and a power of realising and pre- 
senting a scene or a character, which grow 
stronger with each book Miss Dougall 
produces. The description of the vast 
snowy solitudes of the mountains, and of 
the impression they make on the eager, 
unrestful mind of Mary Howard, who is 
lost among them, is an achievement that 
will have its place in literature. But every- 
thing in the book is subordinate to the 
wonderful conception of Mary’s influence on 
the dwarf—her half-romantic and _ half- 
tragic, half-artificial and half-real relations 
with that singular creature — into whose 
vicious life the simple, reverent character 
she has assumed comes as a revelation 
and an ideal, 


There is much skill in Miss Gerard’s 
aptly named story. We call the people 
of all other nations foreigners, even when 
we go alone among them. Through the 
first half of the book it is Phemie’s Austrian 
husband who is undoubtedly the foreigner. 
Then all at once one realises that she, and 
not he, is the stranger ; that it is she whose 
ways are outlandish, and whose manners 
are criticised as foreign by her husband’s 
people. Very entertaining is the account 
of her reception, and most interesting the 
faithful portraiture of the German mind, 
with its characteristic child-like exhibition 
of all the emotions, its simple and open 
transition from joy to sorrow, from endless 
regret to new love. At first the book 
appears a little heavy and uninviting ; but 
Miss Gerard’s name buoys one up, and is 
an earnest of good things to come; and 
by the time one has met even the first 
Baron Leopold Wolfsberg, one is thoroughly 
captivated. Phemie’s rush across Europe 
is irresistible: it will carry every reader 
along with the same breathless interest. 


A Point of Conscience begins with a tea- 
party. At p. 60, or thereabouts, the tea- 
party is still going om; and one by one all 
the characters of the story put in an 
appearance at it, and receive their labels, 
and fix upon your meraory the little tricks 
and idiosyncrasies by which you are after- 
wards to recognise then. Throughout the 
three volumes there is the same tendency to 
lengthiness—many a little speech and joke 
are chronicled (some of the jokes, alas! all 


. | too familiar)—but Mrs. Hungerford’s bright, 


easy style gives life to the book. This 
time, in Maden and her passionate story, 
she has ventured on more dangerous ground 
than one is accustomed to tread with her; 
but with Cecil Fairfax, Anthony Verschoyle, 
and even with charming Carrie, despite the 
novelty of her knickerbockers, it is possible 
to feel that we are among old and welcome 
friends. One recognises also the old and 
pleasing art of harrowing the feelings and 
delighting the emotions with very slight 
material well worked up. 


Sydney Christian’s heroine combines in 
herself two types—the long-suffering heroine 
upon whose devoted head woes are heaped 
without stint, and the later development 
with modern mind and heaven-questioning 
spirit. A mocking, conscienceless, hand- 
some father, a beautiful and equally con- 
scienceless, though stupid, sister, are one 
part of Persis Yorke’s trial; the other 
part consists of her own unrelenting 
conscience, a condition of utter penniless- 
ness, and a bitterly bought distrust and 
horror of men. The story is told at 
length, with much faithful detail, and a 
marked intention to portray the inuer as 
well as the outer life of a woman as subjec- 
tively as it may be possible for a man to do 
it. And yet itis with the men in Persis Yorke 
that Sydney Christian has succeeded best. 
The worthless father; the bad but redeem- 
able Bristow; Dave Heron, the strong, 
simple preacher to the fishers; and Adrian 
Lyster, the sweet-natured cripple, who is 
destined to brighten Persis’s life—all these, 
roughly sketched in as they are, live and 
move before the reader, while with all its 
elaboration, and possibly because of it, the 
heroine’s own character is not half so strong 
and effective. 


It seems necessary to say to the author of 
The Imagination of their Hearts that the 
jotting down of sentences as paragraphs, 
especially in a more or less detailed descrip- 
tion of a scene or situation, is not smart 
or artistic writing. Such a practice only 
serves to baffle the reader, who always 
hopes to enter upon a new idea with a new 
paragraph. Nevertheless, Mr. Dure’s book 
is clever, though with that hard, soulless, 
semi-epigrammatic, and entirely disillusioned 
cleverness of which tha wise reader is 
becoming so weary—a cleverness which 
nothing can surprise or enchant. There are 
moments when the players on Mr. Duro’s 
little stage appear to be real people, but 
mostly they are vapoury and intangible 
beings, engaged in very questionable trans- 
actions. In Marion, whose charms are her 
own ruin and bring ruin to one of her 
lovers, one can find very little life and no 
fascination. The end is distinctly unsatis- 
factory and hardly likely. 


No ‘ Keynotes” volume is ever dull. 
The stories in that entertaining series do 
not profess to be suited to everybody’s taste ; 
but they are bright, out of the common, and 
in some way or other striking. All these 
distinctions belong to Nobody's Fault, in 
which Miss Netta Syrett depicts the career 
of a young woman who took her life in her 
hand, after the fashion of young women in 





fiction, and made rather a hash of it. But 
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Bridget Ruan’s fate was really determined 
for her by her strong character, and by the 
education which gave her powers free play. 
Born in a humble position, she was educated 
above it, and when she returned from school 
to her old surroundings she found them un- 
endurable. It is in this part of the book that 
Miss Syrett is most successful. Her insight 
into the lower middle-class life of a small 
provincial town, in which the bank-clerk is 
a type of the aristocracy, and the wives and 
daughters of the tradesmen of the place have 
their own very pronounced views on social 
status, is remarkable. Here an individual 
note is struck, and the satire is as keen as 
the observation is true. In the subsequent 
parts of the story, where the situations are 
stronger, one feels—or fancies—that Miss 
Syrett’s grasp of her subject is less firm. 
But every reader of the book will be pre- 
pared to testify that there is no real lack of 
power in any part of it. 


Those readers of 4A Financial Atonement 
who appreciate the genuine humour of it 
may not have any comprehension of Mr. 
Arthur Brigges’s financial operations ; and 
those who are capable of following these 
will probably fail to see where the humour 
comes in. The story resembles in its 
vividness, and its somewhat empirical 
quality, the same writer’s Sir Simon 
Vanderpetter. An idea has taken hold of the 
author and the characters aro made to bend 
their necks to it. Mr. Arthur Brigges is a 
kind of reversed Monte Christo. His passion, 
too, is to pay back—but literally and in 
coin, and for the wrongs he himself has 
done to the innocent shareholders in his 
innumerable companies. 


The Creed of Philip Glyn is a very 
pleasing little story ; and the characters, 
being ordinary lay people actuated by 
religious motives, have nowadays the charm 
of novelty. The plot is not new, and even 
Philip Glyn with his Gospel of Love has 
appeared before; but he is the kind of hero 
one is always glad to meet again, and we 
should never be tired of seeing the guilty 
uplifted and purified after their temptation 
and fall. The creed of Philip Glyn, if it 
were Only practised, would unquestionably 
make the world cleaner and lovelier than it is. 

GzorcEe CorTERELL. 








TWO BOOKS ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


‘CAMBRIDGE Historica Essays” — No. 
VIIL., The Reign of Antoninus Pius. By E. C. 
Bryant. (Cambridge: University Press.) It is 
4 sin thing that of a reign placed in the 
midst of a ‘brightly lighted historical period, a 
reign, too, in which (if Gibbon was right) the 
happiness of the human race was at its highest, 
there should be as yet no exhaustive chrono- 
logical sketch. Such, however, is the case with 
regard to the principate of Antoninus Pius. 
Neither Schiller nor Lacour-Gayet, as Mr. 
Bryant complains, has made any serious 
attempt to arrenge the facts which are known, 
and it is primarily this deficiency which Mr. 
Bryant sets himself to fill up. By the aid of 
inscriptions and coins (so fully used that we 
might almost call his essay a numismatic com- 
mentary on Capitolinus) he has reached a very 
considerable measure of success. Of course 
difficulties remain at points where historians, 
coms, and inscriptions alike fail us. Thus 


“it is practically hopeless . . 


. from the 
beginning of 140 to the middle of 144 a.p. to 
attempt to set down any event as taking place 
in any particular year.” But for most of the 
principate either certainty or high probability 
in dating seems to be attained—if, that is, our 
present information be not upset, if no incon- 
venient coin with a troublesome legend turn 
up. But the essay is also something wider 
than this; for it discusses the relations of the 
emperor with various individuals and bodies in 
the Roman state, and finally examines his 
attitude to religion. ‘‘ He was attempting to 
set up & reaction in favour of the old and truly 
Roman religion as against the newly imported 
deities of the East”; and it is impossible to 
doubt that this fact had something to do with 
the Roman verdict on Antoninus being cast 
into precisely the shape which Capitolinus 
reports, comparing his reign with that of Numa 
not only for its prosperity, but also for devout- 
ness of spirit and care for religious details. 
We do not gather from Mr. Bryant how far he 
thinks his hero a great man. The general 
feeling about Antoninus, at least in these days, 
is respectful without being enthusiastic. That 
he had an excellent and even a lovable char- 
acter, no one will question : to satisfy so shrewd 
@ judge as Marcus Aurelius, and to have said of 
one even half the good things which Marcus 
said of his adoptive father, are proofs enough 
of any one’s excellence. But the modern 
judgment seems to be ‘‘ amiable, but second- 
rate ’’—perhaps only because the good emperor 
was never seriously tried. His wars were few, 
no Marcomanni and no plague tested the 
discipline and the science of his subjects. Yet 
it is chiefly a good system which ensures ‘‘ that 
there shall be no serious trial’’; and, if the 
existing Roman system was in part at least 
created by his predecessors, it was carried on 
as well as modified by Antoninus. He was up 
to his work, and he was not pessimist; both 
points must be remembered when we judge 
him. At all events, Mr. Bryant claims, and 
reasonably, for Antoninus more personal 
activity than Capitolinus was willing to allow 
him; nullas expeditiones obiit can hardly be 
right. ‘‘ Nothing was too trivial [or too distant] 
for his investigation.” Yet he had method, 
and was too wise for the spasmodic liberality 
of a Haroun Alraschid, a sultan who knows no 
political economy. But did he really deport 
the Brigantes to the north of the Forth and 
Clyde? It might have been policy to do so, 
but we cannot see that he did from the simple 
summotis barbaris of our authority. The story 
told in his Life, and repeated by Mr. Bryant, of 
how he asked Homullus whence he got his 
porphyry columns, and how he was snubbed for 
his pains, requires to be supplemented, if we 
are to duly admire his patience, by a hint that 
Homullus could not very well get the columns 
from anywhere but certain imperial quarries. 
On p. 117 n., for “‘ Pliny, Zpp.,” read “‘ Pliny, 
HN.” 

Les Assemblées Provinciales de la Gaule 
Romaine. Par E. Carette. (Paris: Picard.) 
How extraordinarily alike is the doing of 
official business all over the world! This is one 
of the first impressions from reading the minute 
study which M. Carette has consecrated to 
the native councils of the Roman provinces of 
Gaul. It is not easy at first sight to say 
whence our knowledge of these institutions is 
to come. The classical authors allude but 
rarely to anything of the sort, and the inscrip- 
tions which bear on the subject are not very 
numerous and are often incomplete or incon- 
clusive. But by degrees we see under M. 
Carette’s guidance how the little bits of evidence 
supplement each other; how a broken line in 
an inscription suggests a question about the 





Jlamen provinciae which can be answered from 
the pon. vena of the flamen Dialis at Rome; and 





how the known usage of some other province 
fils up a hole in what we know of those 
under examination. While the evidence 
remained unincreased, it was perhaps not possi- 
ble to get much beyond the point at which 
Messrs. Guiraud and Mosques had left the 
subject ; but the discovery at Narbonne, in 1888, 
of a new and considerable fragment of a bronze 
tablet (since presented to the Louvre by an 
uncle of M. Carette), has made it possible to 
answer several more questions about provin- 
cial councils. Containing part of alaw (prob- 
ably a lex data of Augustus) on the assembly 
or council of Gallia Narbonensis, it determines 
for instance the point that the meeting-place 
was the town of Narbo. It shows, too (with 
reasonable probability of inference), that the 
voting in the council was generally not pe- 
tabellas; it makes it more probable, though 
not certain, that the governor had a right of 
veto in most business, but not in all; that the 
council met annually, not (as seems likely to 
have been the case in Asia) every five years. 
Unhappily, too many questions are till 
matters of ‘des batailles de nuages dans les 
ténébres ”’; but the discovery of the Narbonne 
fragment is encouraging. It helps us forward 
now, and there may be more engraved laws 
to find presently. After setting forth 
as fully as he can the state of our 
knowledge about the elections, the com- 
position, the powers, and the president of the 
assembly, and after marking with equal care 
the gaps in our knowledge of how things stood 
under the early empire, M. Carette goes on to a 
parallel examination of the assemblies under 
the later empire; and he gives finally a com- 
plete nomenclature of the persons known to us 
as having taken part in the provincial assem- 
blies of Roman Gaul. We have to thank 
him for careful and searching work, set forth 
in logical development and agreeable style. 
But there are two or three little things which 
have struck us while we read his book. He 
does not mention, in the few pages which he 
devotes to the question of Gallic assemblies 
before the Roman conquest, the assertion of 
Livy (21. 20) that in or about 219 B.c. the Gauls 
“armati—ita mos gentis erat—in concilium 
venerunt.” On p. 39 we read that there were 
eight{Gallic provinces under the early emperors, 
but the items given amount tonine. On p. 121 
we cannot adjust his reckoning of the Gallic 
civitates as sixty to the number sixty-four as 
given in the Annals (3, 44) by Tacitus (whom 
he does not name), and apparently by Ptolemy. 
What new light makes him adopt the form 
Durocortum instead of the familiar Durocor- 
torum? M. Carette regards it as only possible 
(“il se pourrait que . . .””) that the sacerdos, or 
flamen provinciae, was elected some time before 
he actually entered on office; but, if persons 
who wished to escape the charge might, as he 
shows from an inscription of the time of M. 
Aurelius, appeal to the emperor, this seems to 
us to make a considerable interval of time 
certain. We are sorry to find M. Carette lend- 
ing even a provisional assent to ‘‘a new theory 
of Miillenhoff,” supported by M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, that Caesar borrowed his descrip- 
tion of Gallic customs from Posidonius. Surely 
this is a case of Quellenforschung leaving 


«¢ Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad clean.”’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonamans & Co. have in the press 
a volume by Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
to be called Memories and Ideals. Besides the 
memories of sixty years of professional life 
and the ideals which the author has been led to 
form, the book will also contain a number of 
chapters on scientific and philosophical subjects. 
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Messrs. WitttAM BuiAckwoop & Sons 
announce a new volume by Mr. Walter B. 
Harris, the author of several books of travel 
in Mohammedan countries, describing a recent 
journey from Batum to Baghdad, via Tiflis, 
Tabriz, and Persian Turkestan, with illustra- 
tions and a map. 


Messrs. GzorGE Bett & Sons will publish 
shortly a memoir of Dr. Hawtrey, formerly 
head-master of Eton, by the Rev. F. St. John 
Thackeray. The book will have illustrations, 
and also a selection from Hawtrey’s metrical 
translations. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS announce for 
early publication Kingsclere: the Story of a 
Treiner, by Mr. John Porter, with twenty-two 
full-page illustrations. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a volume of selections from the 
writings of Christina Rossetti, arranged as a 
birthday book. 


Amone the writers associated with Mr. 
Laird Clowes in the preparation of the /is 
of the Royal Navy, which is to be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., are Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, U.S.N.; Mr. Clements R. Markham, 
president of the Geographical Society; Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, author of ‘‘The Naval 
War of 1812”; and Mr. H. W. Wilson, author 
of ‘‘Ironclads in Action.’”’ Many hitherto un- 
known documents and pictures, including some 
from abroad, have been placed by private 
owners at the disposal of the editor. The naval 
events of the past half century are being, for 
the most part, described by officers and others 
who took part in them. 


Messrs. Smiru, Erper & Co. have in the 
press 7'he Memoirs of General Baron Thiebault, 
with recollections of the Republic, the Con- 
sulate, and the Empire, translated from the 
French and condensed by Mr. A J. Butler, 
= likewise introduced Marbot to the English 
public, 


Messrs. CuapMaAN & HAtt will publish in 
the course of next month Moko, or Maori 
Tattooing, by Major-General Robley, with 
upwards of 150 illustrations drawn by the 
author. 


THE original illustrated edition of Ainsworth’s 
Novels is about to be reprinted in sixteen 
monthly volumes by Messrs. George Routled 
& Sons, who are not only the owners of the 
copyrights, but also the proprietors of the 
illustrations. The edition will be limited to 
260 numbered copies, with reproductions in 
photogravure of the original steel-plate en- 
gravings by Cruikshank, Phiz, and others. 


Mr. Grorcz ALLEN, of Ruskin House, 
announces a cheap edition of Yors Clavigera, in 
four volumes, with all the original illustrations. 


Messrs, GEORGE BELL & Sons will add during 
May to ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library” a cheap 
edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, in 
three volumes, as edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, in handsome form, three years ago, 
with an introduction by Mr. A. H. Bullen, a 
portrait, and a full index. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNnwIn will publish about 
Whitsuntide Here and There Memories, by an 
anonymous author, who was in former times 
well-known as a contributor to the magazines. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & Co. 
announce for early publication Tales of South 
Africa, by Mr. H. A. Bryden, author of ‘‘ Gun 
and Camera in South Africa.” 


Messrs. Hutcutnson & Co. have in the 
— for early publication a story of the 
utiny, entitled The Great White Hand, by 
Mr. J. E. Muddock, who states in his preface 
that it was his lot to be in India at the time; 








and also a novel treating of life in Holland, by 
Mr. Sutcliffe Marsh, who is described as a new 
writer. 

Mr. Exxiort Stock announces a work of 
fiction, entitled Zhe Carisford Tablets ; or, the 
Adventures of Simram of Babylon. The narra- 
tive purports to have been deciphered from 
cuneiform tablets, written by a traveller who 
visited Britain in search of tin mines, and 
was made captive by a British prince. The 
incidents are founded on history, and furnish 
vivid pictures of early life in many parts of the 
ancient world. 

Messrs. A. D. InnEs & Co, announce for 
publication next week a new novel by XL., 
author of “‘ Diabolus aut Nihil.” It will be 
entitled The Limb; and the central figure in 
the story isa Russian Jew, possessed with the 
belief that he is the saviour of his downtrodden 
race foretold by Scripture. 


Messrs. Srmpxrn, Marsuatt, & Co. 
announce the publication next week of a work 
entitled Stock Exchange Investments: Theory, 
Methods, Practice, Results, and Counsels, 
by Dr. W. H. 8. Aubrey, Author of ‘The 
Rise and Growth of the English Nation.” 
It will contain historical and _ statistical 
information on the increase of the national 
wealth, and on different classes and methods of 
investment. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announce 
a Guide to the Study of American History, 
written by two professors of history at Harvard, 
_ Edward Channing and Mr. Albert Bushnell 

art. 


Mr. JouHn Hopcres has nearly ready for 
issue, in his ‘‘Catholic Standard Library,” a 
new edition of Simpson’s Life of Edmund 
Campion, which has been long a scarce 
book. It will be reprinted from a copy 
oo by the author shortly before his 
eath. 


THE name of the translator of M. Gaston 
Boissier’s book on The Country of Horace and 
Virgil, mentioned in the ACADEMY of last week, 
is Mr. D. Havelock Fisher. 


AT a meeting of the English Goethe Society, 
to be held on Friday next, in the hall of the 
Medical Society, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, Prof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin, will 
deliver his presidential address, on ‘‘ The Case 
against Goethe.’ Mr. James Bryce has 
consented to take the chair. 


WE quote the following from the obituary 
column of the Times for Wednesday : 


**On the 17th inst., at Richmond, Surrey, aged 
ninety-six, Helen, widow of Hugh McCorquodale, 
Esq., and daughter of the late Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and Pamela, his wife.’’ 

To read such an entry is like being transported 
back to the stormy close of the eighteenth 
century, when the supposed daughter of Mme. 
de Genlis and ité was the cynosure of all 
eyes in Paris, and the ‘‘ sainted Edward” the 
darling of Irish ballads. It is, perhaps, right 
to add that Debrett knows nothing of the lady, 
though he does mention a daughter of a son 
of Lord Edward, also called Pamela; and that 
there seems something wrong about her age, 
ol Lord Edward certainly died on June 4, 

98. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Str W. W. Hunter will contribute to the 
Fortnightly Review for May an article entitled 
‘*A Forgotten Oxford Movement.”’ It describes, 
from MS. sources in the Bodleian Library and 
the India Office, a scheme proposed between 
1681 and 1700 by Dr. Fell, bishop of Oxford 
and dean of Christ Church, for the pro tion 
of Christianity in India. The East India Com- 


pany was induced to take up the matter, to 
raise a public subscription, and to charge itself 
officially with the direction of the movement 
and the management of the funds. This curious 
discovery puts back the beginning of British 
missionary organisation in India by more than 
@ century. 

THE Fortnightly Review for May will also 
have an article by Dr. Karl Blind on “‘ Czar and 
Emperor,” on the occasion of the coronation of 
Nicholas II., giving some curious details of 
ancient Russia. The essay will prove, from 
Muscovite, German, and English sources, that 
the imperial title had not, as is usually stated 
even by distinguished historians, been assumed 
for the first time by Peter the Great, but that, 
more than a century before, it had once been 
claimed and borne by Russian Czars, although 
not generally recognised. 

Mr. FREDERIC HarRIsoN will contribute an 
article on Pierre Lafitte to the May number of 
Cosmopolis; M. le Vicomte de Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul will furnish an interesting account 
of the relations between Alfred de Musset and 
Georges Sand under the title of ‘‘ Elle et Lui ” ; 
and Herr A. von Boguslowski will write on the 
German soldier in an article entitled ‘‘ Die 
Selbstiindigkeit.” 


Next week’s number of Chums will contain 
the opening chapters of a new serial story by 
Mr. Collingwood, entitled ‘‘In the 
Grip of the Anarchists.” 

TuHE Roxburghe Press will issue, on May 16, 
the first number of the Wheelwoman and Society 
Cycling News, a weekly illustrated journal for 
lady cyclists. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Toe Rev. J. E. H. Murphy, rector of 
Rathcore, has been appointed to the chair of 
Irish in the University of Dublin, vacant by the 
death of Prof. Goodman, for whom he has been 
lecturing as deputy during the last seven years. 
He has also been engaged, jointly with Prof. 
Goodman, in revising the Irish translation of 
the New Testament for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Mr. Jonn Murray will be the publisher of 
the Life of Jowett, which is being written by 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott and Prof. Lewis Campbell. 


Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly add to their ‘‘ Social Science” series a 
volume on University Extension, by Mr. M. E. 
Sadler, of Christ Church, some time secretary 
at Oxford for the establishment of lectures and 
teaching in large towns. 

TuHE Wilson travelling fellowship in Aberdeen 
University was founded about thirty years ago 
by Dr. Robert Wilson; but conditions of so 
unpractical and eccentric a character were laid 
down in the founder’s will that it was impos- 
sible to make any election. Recently the 
Scottish Universities Commission revised this 
‘dormant foundation,” and remodelled the 
conditions. The first election will be made in 
July. The chief condition is that the fellow 
must be a graduate of Aberdeen. He is ex- 
pected in sending in his application to sketch 
the work which he proposes to perform, if 
elected. The value of the fellowship is £200 
a year; but the trustees may make an addi- 
tional ~- for the performance of some 

work. 


Ir is proposed to commemorate Prof. Robert- 
son Smith’s connexion with the University of 
Aberdeen by placing a stained glass wiudow in 
the chapel of King’s College, after a design by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

Tue late James Jamieson has bequeathed 
£1000 to the University of Aberdeen, towards 
| the endowment of a chair in the faculty of law. 
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We have received the programme of the 
tenth meeting of the Summer School of Art and 
Science, to be held at University Hall, Edin- 
burgh, during the month of August. We may 
specially mention two courses of lectures, to be 
given—ap tly in German and in French— 
by Prof. Wilhelm Rein of Jena, on ‘‘ Herbart’s 
Life and Teaching ”’ ; and by M. Elisée Reclus, 
on ‘‘ The History of Rivers and their Influence 
on Civilisation.” No less than eight geo- 
graphical excursions have been arranged, with 
the special aim of familiarising students with 
the relation between the physical features of a 
district and its history. 

THE two-hundred-and-sixtieth lustrum of 
the University of Utrecht is to be celebrated by 
the students during the last week of June with 
a series of historical processions. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 
**On March 4 the faculty of the University of 
Heidelberg conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy magna cum laude on Friiulein Anna 
Gebser, who presented an historical thesis on ‘ The 
Importance of Queen Cunigunde to the Reign of 
Henry If.’ On March 6 the same university con- 
ferred the same academic distinction on Miss Alice 
Luce, who, after graduating at an American 
university, devoted herself to philology at Leipzig 
and Heidelberg. Several other women, mostly 
foreigners, have also announced themselves as 
candidates for examination and promotion. Quite 
recently the diploma of Countess Marie von Linden, 
the first woman who ever took a degree at Tiibin- 
gen, was affixed to the official ‘ blackboard’ of 
that university. This young lady, the daughter 
of the Wiirtemberg Ohamberlain, Oount Eduard 
von Linden, made a speciality of natural science 
and was ‘ promoted’ cum laude. Her thesis was on 
the structural evolution and characteristics of 
marine snails.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


IN MEMORIAM—HEINRICH PREISINGER, 


Tue blue waves dance in southern glee, 
The purple mountains clasp the strand ; 
Shines all around, on shore and sea, 
The splendour of the sunny land. 


They gambol, these gay southern waves ; 
With them my heart would fain be gay : 
But, ah! I see a field of graves 

Beside a northern city grey. 

For there he sleeps, the friend I knew, 
The tender heart, the gracious mind : 

A soul more generous, just, and true 

I have not found, I shall not find. 


Oh, true and tried, be sound thy sleep 
And sweet! Perchance thy lot is best : 
Yet I in thought must stand and weep 
Beside the mansion of thy rest. 

Malaga. C. E. T. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FACTS AND FANCIES CONCERNING THE CHILDREN 
ACTORS IN ‘‘ HAMLET” II, 2, 
Queen’s College, London: April 18, 1896. 

The passage relating to the children actors 
has long proved an interesting ‘“‘ crux”; and 
dissatisfaction with previous explanations— 
particularly with that which would associate 
the word ‘innovation ” with the armed rising 
of Essex—has suggested the following addition 
to the “‘ guesses at truth.” The passage, as is 
known, appears in three distinct forms—in the 
pirated Quarto of 1603(q. 1); in the authorised 
Quarto of 1604 (q. 2) and its reprints; and in 
the first Folio of 1623 (f. 1). Each of these 
calls for separate consideration. 

The 1623 Folio.—The thirty-seven lines of 
the received text (II. ii. 343-379, “Globe” 
ed.) were first printed in the Folio of 1623, 


although nine of these had previously appeared | II 





in the Quarto of 1604, and, as will be seen, all 
must have been written by this date. In them 
two reasons are assigned for the players 
travelling—an inhibition in |. 346, and the 
popularity of young actors in ll. 353-379. 
The latter passage deals in a strain of exaggera- 
tion with a real question, but it is based upon 
facts much in the same general way as the 
description in IV. iii. 60-65 represents 
the relations really existing between Den- 
mark and England. These facts are, that 
children actors were for a time very fashion- 
able in London; that personalities do mark 
some of the plays of the day; that although 
there are no plays known which deal with any 
such question as children-actors versus men- 
actors, yet there had been a “war of the 
theatres ’’ in which Jonson, Dekker, and others 
took part, and that the children did perform 
some of these plays.* The passage, therefore, 
would certainly have been suggestive to an 
audience of the day. 

The 1603 Quarto.—The text of Q. 1 differs 
wholly from that of Q. 2and F. 1. It has no 
reference whatever to an “inhibition”; it has 
distinct and pointed reference to the children. 
The brief passage, except for the italics, runs 
thus : 

‘* Ham.: How comes it that they travell? Do 
they grow restie ? 

** Gil.: No, my Lord, their reputation holds as 
it was wont. 

** Ham. : How then ? 

** Gil. : Yfaith, my Lord, noueltie carries it away, 

For the principall publike audience that 
Came to them, are turned to priuate playes, 
And to the Aumour of children.” 


In one sense the acting of plays by children 
was no new thing; it was over two hundred 
years old, and the ‘“‘children of Pauls” (i.e., 
the cathedral choir-boys) had given the very 
first recorded Court performance in Elizabeth’s 
reign, on August 7, 1559. What was new 
was that, in 1600, a company of children 
entered into direct competition with the older 
actors by regularly performing in a licensed 
theatre. This was at ‘‘ the private house situate 
in the precincts of Blackfriars,” which Richard 
Burbage had purchased on May 4, 1596, “ at 
extreame rates, and made it into a playhouse 
with great charge and troble.” Afterwards he 
leased it ‘‘ out to one Evans that first sett up 
the boyes commonly called the Queenes 
Majesties Children of the Chappell.” { The 
Greenstreet Papers, printed in extenso by Mr. 
Fleay,§ show that Evans took possession from 
Michaelmas, 1600. The lease, ‘‘ for the terme 
of xxj'y yeres,” had been signed four weeks 
earlier, for on ‘‘ the second daie of September 
in the xlij‘® yere of the Raigne of our late 
Soveraigne Lady Queene Elizabeth [i.e., in 
1600] Richard Burbydge . . . demysed the said 
great hall . . . vnto.. . Henry Evans,” 
‘* whoe intended then presentlye to erect or sett 
vpp a Companye of boyes... in the same.” 
Evans soon attracted attention to himself by 
purloining boys for his theatre; while the 
young actors s ily became exceedingly 
popular. In 1604—the very year of the second 
Hamlet Quarto — ‘‘ Father Hubburd’s Tale ” || 
speaks of them as “a nest™] of boys able to 
ravish a man”; while a little later, the highest 
praise a writer can give to other actors is ‘‘ that 


* E.g., Jonson’s ‘* Oynthia’s Revels ’’ (1600) and 
the ‘* Poetaster ’’ (1601). 

t Nichols’s Progresses, i. 74. 

t Halliwell’s Outlines, 7th ed., 1887., i. 317. 

§ Chronicle History of the London Stage (1890). 
These papers, discovered by Mr. Greenstreet, relate 
to the Chancery suit—Zvans v. Kirkman (temp. 
James I.). 

I ga by Prof. Hales in ‘* Notes and Essays” 

.2 


1, Of. the ** eyases’’ and *‘ aery”’ of ‘* Hamlet ”’ 











they seemed to surpasse the boyes of Black- 
ers,” 


The allusion in 1603, therefore, is distinctly 
to the audiences of the ‘‘ public ”’ theatres—of 
which London then had seven—running after 
the “private” plays acted by “children” in 
Blackfriars, this being one of four private 
theatres. In 1602-3 such an event would be a 
** novelty.” 

The Second Quarte.—The 1604 Quarto (Q. 2) 
omits all distinct reference to the children (i.e., 
lines 352-379), but it contains the nine lines of 
the Folio (343-351) which mention the ‘ inhibi- 
tion” and “late innovation.” Inhibitions 
were frequent, but no exactly contempor 
event of this kind is known, except that due to 
the terrible visitation of the Plague in 1603. 
This led James in July—when 825 people died 
in one week in London alone—to curtail the 
Coronation ceremonial, and afterwards to delay 
the state procession for eight months, until 
March, 1604; while in February of this latter 
year the Revels’ accounts inform us that 
Burbage, the manager of Shakspere’s com- 
pany, was allowed £30 ‘‘for the maintenance 
and relief of himself and the rest of his com- 
pany, being prohibited to present any plays 
publicly in or near London by reason of great peril 
that might grow.” If, therefore, anyone desires 
to seek a distinct reference, it might be found 
in the fact that this inhibition would naturally 
lead to the players “travelling” in the pro- 
vinces. 

The probable meaning of the words ‘late 
innovation” is connected with the significant 
omission in the 1604 Quarto of all distinct 
reference to the children. Such omission might 
well be due to the fact that on January 30 of 
this year the chapel children had been re- 
organised under the direct patronage of 
James I.’s Queen as ‘‘the Children of Her 
Majesties Revels” ; just as, within ten days of 
the arrival in London of King James—in May 
of the previous year—the company to which 
Shakspere belonged had become ‘‘ His High- 
ness’ Servants.” The number of difficulties 
which arose about this time in connexion with 
various allusions—real or supposed—in other 
plays seems to suggest a sufficient motive for 
the present case. In 1602, Jonson had been 
‘“‘restrained . . . by authority” from 
printing in the Quarto of the ‘‘ Poetaster” the 
concluding dialogue which appeered later in the 
Folio edition of 1616. In 1603, tie same writer 
bd summoned —- the agp for his 
‘*Sejanus,” apparently simply owing to the 
ill-will of Lord Northampton. This play 
moreover, was acted by Shakspere’s company 
—the poet among them; while trouble was 
brewing for the same company ina 1604 for 
representing the Gowry Conspiracy. S. Daniel, 
official licenser though he was, had to appear 
before the Council for supposed political 
allusions in his ‘ Philotas,” onson’s 
“Volpone”—acted 1605—gave offence; and 
the same year Jonson, Chapman, and Marston 
were within prison walls for a few lines 
reflecting on the Scots in ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” 
When the air was so full of thunder and 
passing showers for the actor and dramatist, 
does it not seem likely that it would be deemed 
both more politic and discreet that a play issued 
by a member of the ‘“ King’s Company” 
should, in its first authorised edition (for that 
of 1603 was pirated) omit even the appearance 
of a reflection on a rival company to which the 
Queen had so recently given her name ? 

One point still remains. ‘‘ About August in 
the sixt yeare of his Majesties raigne (i.¢., 
1608) . . the interest of the said Henrye 
Evans in the said Playhouse by vertue of the 
said lease [of 1600, for 21 years] was fullye 
and wholye determyned,” for it was repur- 





* Pluto his Trauailles, by Wm. Fennor. 
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chased by Burbage; and though the children 
still continued to act for a time, yet by the end 
of 1609 the King’s players were established at 
the Blackfriars, three of the ‘‘ children” * 
being adopted into the company. Henceforth 
this theatre and the Globe were under one 
management; no reference, therefore, such as 
that in the Folio could have any point if 
written after 1609. Not only so, but the 
whole passage, and the practical retention from 
Q. 1 of the comparison between the sudden 
favour of the children and the equally sudden 
rise of Claudius (Il. 380-384) make it clear that 
the lines first printed in 1623 were written soon 
after the children became popular; the 
omission and later publication being comparable 
to what is known to have taken place with 
regard to “Richard II.’’ with its political 
reference, and ‘‘ The Poetaster ” with its 
personal allusions. 

May we not, then, suppose that the twenty- 
eight lines (352-379) which refer to the children 
actors were originally written for the 1604 
Quarto as a development of the brief p 
of 1603; but that, as it was suddenly considered 
best to suppress them, they were replaced by 
nine new lines (343-351), in which there was 
aptly substituted the mention of an inhibition 
—an expression familiar enough in the stage 
history of the day as a reason for “‘travelling,” 
but not necessarily having immediate applica- 
tion—while the delicate question of the children 
was simply glanced at in the words “late 
innovation” ? In 1623, when like Shakspere 
himself the whole subject was ‘dead and 
buried,” both passages were printed together 
from the theatre copy, where, doubtless, they 
had peacefully slumbered side by side for 
nearly twenty years. W. Hatt GrRirFIn. 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
London: April 8, 1898. 

My only excuse for writing again on this 
subject in the AcApEMY is the belief that I 
have now run the Welsh “ Sin-eater ” to earth, 
and that, too, in the very parish understood 
to have been referred to by Moggridge at 
Ludlow. 

In 1844, Miss Anne Beale, the well-known 
writer of numerous tales and novels depicting 
various phases of life in Wales, published a 
small volume of sketches under the name of 
The Vale of the Towey. At that date Miss 
Beale was governess to the daughters of Mr. 
Williams, vicar of Llandefeisant, a small 
parish almost entirely swallowed up by 
Dynevor Park, where the church is situated. 
Practically, Liandefeisant may be looked upon 
as belonging to the parish of Llandilo; and, 
in the early forties, the southern end of that 
huge parish included a great portion of the 
‘lawless mountain valley ” of Cwmamman. 

The sketches of Welsh manners and customs 
to be found in The Vale of the Towey are 
drawn from life, a little idealised, no doubt, 
but, apart from the slender thread of fiction on 
which they are strung, absolutely trustworthy. 
They were republished, I should add, by the 
Religious Tract Society in 1886, with the title 
altered into Seven Years for Rachel. 

So much being premised, I now proceed to 
give a few extracts from the fourteenth sketch, 
which is named “ The Ivorite’s Funeral” : 

** Pally is accordingly busily engaged 
in serving out a beverage that was once common at 
funerals, but is now comparatively seldom used. 
It is called abeilon, and is composed of the juice 
of the elderberry, rosemary, and other herbs, well 
spiced, and poured into hot ale, which is dis- 
tributed to the mourners, and drunk, notwith- 
standing the circumstances, with evident satis- 





* This fact forms @ comment on Il. 362-368, 
with their reference to children ultimately 
becoming ‘‘ common players.’’ 





faction. All the assembly .. . . partake 
of the reeking drink, eat cake with it, and talk 
meanwhile of many things far removed from the 
solemn subject of death, though it would seem 
impossible to forget it in the presence of the 
corpse. When the party had drunk a sufficient 
quantity of abeilon, one of them, a tall, lank man, 
arose. . . . This was the Dissenting minister. 
. . . After quietly delivering the text, he pours 
forth at once a flood of words. . . . He then 
gives out a verse of a hymn, in which most of his 
congregation join. . . . The hymn being 
finished, the minister descends from his pulpit, and 
again enters the house. He is immediately 
attended by Rachel’s uncle and Pally, the former 
of whom slips five shillings into his hand in pay- 
ment for his sermon, whilst the latter offers a 
second glass of abeilon. Both are received with 
thanks . . and the preacher takes his depar- 
ture. . . . The preparations for bearing the body 
to its last resting-place now began. . . . At 
the turning of the lane another procession was seen 
approaching in an opposite direction. It was 
composed of the members of the Ivorite Olub, 
consisting of between two and three hundred 
persons, who joined the funeral, and preceded the 
coffin. Each individual wore a black scarf and 
hatband, and the general effect was very imposing. 
They wound their mournful way through the park 
until they reached the little church I have already 
attempted to describe. There they were met by 
the clergyman, and the solemn service began. 
The coffin rests in the aisle, and the church is filled 
with mourners. The first part of the service over, 
they proceed to the churchyard and surround the 
grave. . . . The sunbeams fall upon the dark 
forms of the mourners, and rest upon the coffin. 
. . . A few lumps of earth fall heavily upon 
the coffin. . . . The Ivorites now surround the 
grave. Hand in hand they encircle it, whilst each 
takes from his bosom a spric of rosemary and 
drops it upon the coffin. The last act completed, 
they stand for a few moments solemnly silent, 
then disunite and form into pairs.’’ 

Moggridge, itmay be remembered, in his letter 
to Canon Silvan Evans (January 1, 1876), said 
that the only written account of the custom 
mentioned by him at Ludlow was Aubrey’s. 
If, therefore, somebody who had read the above 
account in Miss Beale’s book had told him of 
the “tall lank man” who poured forth ‘‘ a flood 
of words,” received ‘‘ five shillings,” drank a 
glass of abeilon, and then departed—all this 
“ritual” being quite distinct from the church 
service ; or if, which is still more probable, he 
had heard the tale, with inevitabie variations, 
at third or fourth hand, he may be excused for 
having seen in it a confirmation of Aubrey’s 
fable of the Sin-eater. 

The term abeilon, which is italicised in the 
republished sketch but not in the original one, 
is unknown tome. Itisnot to be found, nor 
anything like it, either in Owen Pughe’s Dic- 
tionary or in Silvan Evans’s. If the initial, 
however, is the definite article ‘‘y,” then we 
have (I now quote from Lewis’s Welsh 
Dictionary, 1805), meiliaid, “‘a dishful,” “a 
bowlful” ; meiliedyn, “as bowl” ; meilio, 
“to put in a bowl,” “to dish”; meilon, 
“‘powder,” ‘“‘dust,” “flour”; meiloni, ‘‘to 
reduce to powder,” ‘‘to become dust”; mail, 
** a hollow vessel of wood; a vessel to hold 
milk; a bowl or basin.” 

May I, in conclusion, make an ingenuous 
confession? I was a leetle disappointed at 
finding this meilio derivation; for before I 
came upon it I had constructed a very pretty 
theory, by conjecturing that it was a form of 
ymbilion (‘‘ earnest entreaties,’’) degraded and 
disguised beyond recognition. 

J. P. OWEN. 








BERBER NAMES. 
London: April 20, 1896. 
An interesting point is raised in the ACADEMY 
of April 18 by Mr. Budgett Meakin, in con- 
nexion with my proposed derivation of the word 
Tafilelt (ACADEMY, March 7). In such place- 





names he treats the final ¢ as the feminine 
suffix to agree with the ‘‘place” or “ thing” 
implied, and regards the initial ¢ (tha) as 
“plainly equivalent to an article,” adding 
that there is unquestionably an article tha in the 
Réf (Riff) dialect of North Marocco. Then he 
suggests that other names in Marocco begin- 
ning with T—as Tangier, Tetuan—may possibly 
“owe their form to this article before a 
masculine noun.” Although there is no article 
in the Algerian and Saharan (Tuareg) sister 
dialects, it is not impossible that one may have 
been developed in the North Maroccan. 
Egyptian, which belongs to the same Hamitic 
group, the article is a distinct feature, and has 
even a masculine (p) and a feminine (¢) form. 
This ¢ also becomes @ euphonically ; but being 
feminine it cannot be te to Mr. Meakin’s 
tha, which he takes to be masculine, placing 
it ‘“‘ before a masculine noun.” To this view 
there are two formidable objections. In the first 
place, it is difficult to understand how, in such 
place-names as Tajilelt, Tarudant, and many 
others, the initial ¢ can be a masculine article 
and the final ¢ ‘“‘a feminine suffix.” In the 
second place, ¢ is the universal feminine element 
of the noun, pronoun, and verb in all the Berber 
dialects of which Grammars have been pub- 
lished. It also prevails largely in Egyptian 
and Tibu (though here voiced to d), and in 
the Semitic group (Arabic, Hebrew, &c.). It 
must consequently be regarded as common to 
the primeval Hamito-Semitic form of speech, 
antecedent to the divergence of the two 
stems, and persisting down to the present 
day. It would therefore be more than surprising 
to find that tha had become a masculine particle 
in the Riff dialect of North Marocco. . With all 
deference to Mr. Meakin’s authority, I should 
myself venture to suggest that there is no true 
article in Riff, and that the tha in question is 
simply the formative feminine element, which 
may beprefixed, suffixed, orboth. Thenits origin 
and apparently redundant use may perhaps be 
explained. In Tuareg, purest form of Berber 
speech, the separate 3rd pers. pron. fem. is 
entat, which as a verbal suffix becomes ée?, as in 
enran-tet—“‘they-killed-her.” It would there- 
fore seem obvious that this dental element is 07 
pronominal origin. Again, these Berbers say’ 
innaha-s iti-s nabarad=“‘he said to him to 
father of him of young man”—ie., “He said 
to the young man’s father,” where the pro- 
nominal element is repeated, as in so many 
other primitive languages. The object iu such 
repetition is not emphasis but clearness, the 
meaning being thus eked out at low stages 
of structural development. Hence, ¢-akli-? 
originally ‘‘ she-negro-she = negress; {a- 
zzun-t—=‘‘ that-division-that”’ (root zzvn) ; a8 7'a- 
Jilal-t=“ that-filal-land-that,” and so on. 
A. H, KEANE. 








THE “ PRENZIE” ANGELO. 
Cambridge: April 20, 1£96 

Mr. Liddell has not even taken the trouble 
to read my letter through. I argued that the 
word prenzie, occurring twice, must either be a 
real word or a slight alteration of one. I also 
identified it with the Lowland Scotch prossie or 
prowzie, ‘‘ vexatiously nice”; which suits the 
context very well, and is a real word, with an 
etymology which needs to be accounted for. {i 
I accounted for it wrongly, it does not destroy 
the argument. 

But I can see no origin for pressie except 
some form of the French preux; and I do not 
see why the last letter of this word was always 
ignored in the sixteenth century, though usually 
written. If the suffix -y were added, it would 
surely be more natural to sound the final letter 
than to leave an awkward hiatus. However, I 
do not care to discuss the matter further. [ 
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merely offered the suggestion for what it is 
worth ; and it is quite as good as any that has 
been offered hitherto. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





London: April 21, 1896. 

Prof. Skeat has been anticipated in his sug- 
gestion by Mr. A. A. Adee, in Shakespeariana, 
vol. ii., p. 109 (Philadelphia, 1885). Mr. Adee 
explains his conjecture ‘‘ preuzie”’ as a coinage 
from the French adj. preux or preuz, after the 
analogy of “vasty” and “‘hugy” (from the 
adjectives “‘ vast” and ‘“‘huge”). Its meaning 
he takes to be a combination of the two ideas— 
‘* brave ” or “ valiant,” and “‘ pure” or ‘‘ blame- 
less”: ‘‘ Angelo, that preux chevalier,” is his 
paraphrase. If the conjecture is to be accepted, 
this explanation seems preferable to Prof. 
—- . ( 

the second passage (‘‘in prenzie gardes”’) 
Mr. Adee would read “‘ princely ” or “priestly,” 
accounting for the repetition of “‘ prenzie” as 
& compositor’s blunder. 

These conjectures, with their author’s name 
and a reference to Shakespeariana, are recorded 
in their place by Dr. Aldis Wright in his last 
edition. 

WALTER WORRALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, April 26, 7 2 Ethical: ** The Education of 
Women,” by Mrs. B. Bosanquet. 
Mownpay, April 27, 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “‘ Applied 
Electro-Chemistry,” I., by Mr. James Swinburne. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “‘ Are Character 
and Circumstance Co-ordinate Factors in Human Life, 
or is either Subordinate to the other ?”’ by the President, 
Miss E. E. C, Jones, Dr. Gildea, and Mr. A. F. Shand, 

8.30 p.m. ee: “ Journeys in the Native 
Malay States,” by Mr. Hugh Clifford; ‘‘A Journey 
round Siam,” by Mr. J. 8. Black. 

Tvurspay, April 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“ Child- 
Study and Education,” ITI., by Prof. James Sully. 
8pm. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ The Thirl- 
mere Works for the Water-Supply of Manchester,” and 
™ =e, Vaeany Works for the Water-Supply of Liver- 
Wepyespay, April 29, 4 p.m. Zoological: Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Fruit Drying or 
Evaporation,” by Mr. E. W. Badger. 

Tuurspay, April 30,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Recent 
Chemical gress,” III., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ Railway Telegraphs, 
with special reference to Recent Improvements,” by 
Mr. W. Langdon. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frinay, May 1,5p.m. Royal Institution: Annual Meeting. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, “‘ Swing- 

Bridge over the River Nene at Sutton Bridge,’ by Mr. 
Edward 8, McDonald. 

8 F mong Goethe Society: Presidential Address, 
“‘ The Case against Goethe,” by Prof. Edward Dowden. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “‘ The Physical 
Geology of Purbeck,” by Mr A. Strahan; “ Mollusca 
from the Skiddaw Slates,” by Mr. J. Postlethwaite. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Chronographs and 
their Application to Gun Ballistics,” by Col. H, Watkin. 

Sarurpay, y 2, 2 p.m. Camden Society: Annual 

Meeting. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Vault of the 
Sixtine Chapel,” III., by Prof. W. B. Richmond. 





SCIENCE. 


“Anrcpota Oxonrensta.”—TZhe Crawford 
Collection of Early Charters and Documents 
now in the Bodleian Library. Edited by 
A. 8. Napier and W. H. Stevenson. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Tus volume contains 35 pages of charters 
and 117 pages of notes. The proportion 
of commentary to text is large, but the 
editors cannot be justly accused either of 
diffuseness or of triviality. So little has 
hitherto been done for the philological and 
historical illustration of old English charters 
that many points of a general nature, which 
might have been assumed as matter of 
common knowledge if previous editors of 








similar documents had done their work more 
thoroughly, have needed to be explained at 
length. Without travelling beyond the 
limits of what was necessary for the full 
elucidation of their own texts, Prof. Napier 
and Mr. Stevenson have produced a book 
which will be of the highest value to all 
future students of early English records. 

The seventeen documents here printed 
form part of a collection acquired five years 
ago by the Bodleian Library. Ten of them 
are ostensibly prior to the Norman Conquest. 
Of these, however, two are forgeries of the 
twelfth century, though by no means des- 
titute of historical value when their character 
is understood; the remaining seven are 
assigned to about the year 1150. Of the 
pre-Oonquest charters, three are in English, 
four in Latin with boundaries in English, 
and the rest, as well as the later documents, 
wholly in Latin. Eleven of the documents, 
and the boundaries in another, have never 
before been printed; and in the remaining 
cases, with one exception, the Crawford copy 
is the oldest known to be in existence. 

The earliest document in the collection is 
dated 739, but the MS. was written in the 
middle of the eleventh century. It is the 
grant by King Aithelheard of lands for the 
foundation of Crediton monastery. There 
is no sufficient reason for doubting the 
genuineness of the document, the historical 
interest of which is well brought out in 
the notes. The evidence afforded by the 
abundance of English place-names in Devon 
at the date of the charter shows that that 
region had already for a considerable time 
been occupied by the English, and thus 
supports Freeman’s arguments in favour of 
the conquest of Exeter having taken place 
before the end of the seventh century. In- 
cidentally the editors dispose satisfactorily 
of Kemble’s objections to the current view, 
that the use of the era of the Incarnation is 
due to Beeda. 

A Orediton charter of Authelstan dated 
930, now printed for the first time, is 
remarkable, among other things, for the 
presence of half a dozen Norsemen among 
the nobles who sign as witnesses. It is 


more than ordinarily full of the bombastic | perso 


Latinity which abounds in many other 
documents of the same period. A song 
example of this may be seen in the follow- 
ing sentence, which occurs in other charters 
in a somewhat less elaborate form : 

‘‘ Hujus namque a deo dominoque Jesu Christo 
inspiratae atque inventae voluntatis scedula 
. . . Virgineo aterrimi lacrimas liquoris forcipe 
in planitiem tetragoni campuli albentem de- 
stillante perscripta est.” 

Forceps, it should be explained, means a 
pen, so that the purport of the sentence is 
merely that the charter is written in ink on 
white parchment. Even the eloquent author 
of the Variae never rose to anything like this 
elevation. 

The alleged charter of Eadgar to the monas- 
tery of Westminster, hitherto known from 
copies made late in the thirteenth century, is 
here printed from a MS. of about 1100. The 
document has long been known to be a 
forgery, but it has been reserved for the 
present editors to show the process of its 
fabrication. The other spurious charter 
in the collection, Cnut’s grant of the 





rt of Sandwich to Christ Church, Oanter- 

ury, stands on a different footing. Although 
the Crawford copy is of the twelfth century, 
the document exists in MSS. written before 
1100; and the editors think that it is probably 
a falsified version of a genuine grant of 
Caut, whether relating to Sandwich or some 
other place. The rights conceded are to 
extend over the land as far as a 
“ taper-axe ” can be thrown from a ship, 
and seaward as far as a man can reach with 
a pole (“called in English spreot”’) at low 
tide. A clause enjoining that, if any seem- 
ingly ancient charter contradicting this is 
ever produced, it is to be thrown to the mice, 
or, “ still better,” destroyed by fire, looks 
like a rather naive attempt on the forger’s 

art to preclude a dangerous contingency ; 
but it seems that a simular formula is found 
in genuine charters written on the Con- 
tinent. The occurrence of the names of 
“ Eglaf dux” and ‘‘ Yric dux” among the 
witnesses to this charter gives occasion for 
elaborate and valuable biographical notes 
on these two Norsemen, whose importance 
in English history has been generally over- 
looked. 

One of the documents now first printed 
is an English letter of Dunstan to King 
Ethelred, preserved in a nearly con- 
temporary copy. Apart from the interest 
attaching to its authority, it is important as 
clearing up several obscure points in the 
ecclesiastical history of Cornwall. It men- 
tions a place alled Ovllwic, which is 
probably the modern Callington (Domesday 
Calwetone), and almost certainly to be 
identified with the Celliwic mentioned in 
the Welsh Triads as the site of Arthur’s 
Cornish palace. 

The will of Leofwine, son of Wulfstan, 
dated in 998, has been several times printed ; 
but the present editors have been the first 
to ive that the testator’s father must 
be the Wulfstan, son of Ceola, who fought 
under Byrhtnoth at the battle of Maldon. 
Another of the origi charters in this 
collection, hitherto known only from a 
transcript made in the eighteenth century, 
is attested by SByrhtnoth himself. A 
m of some note in a different way— 
the ealdorman A®thelweard, the chronicler 
and the patron of A‘lfric—is identified by the 
editors, apparently on good grounds, with 
one of the witnesses to a grant by Aithelred 
of lands in Warwickshire, which is now 
published for the first time. 

This incomplete account of the contents 
of the volume will be sufficient to show 
that the documents which it contains possess 
more than ordinary historical interest. From 
the philological point of view, also, they 
are of considerable value, as they contain 
many words not found in our Old English 
dictionaries. ‘The editors have done their 
part with a thoroughness and accuracy 
unequalled in any English work of a 
similar nature. The notes on linguistic 

ints, which are mainly due to Prof. 

apier, leave no difficulty unattempted, and 
remove many current a in 
the interpretation of the diction of Old- 
English charters. The historical illustra- 
tion, which is chiefly the work of Mr. 
Stevenson, is equally admirable. The 
persons and places mentioned are identified 
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with masterly skill; the dates, where neces- 
sary, are rectified; and the references to 
historical events are explained with a com- 
pleteness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
The only improvement that I am able to 
suggest in the book is the addition of a 
detailed table of contents, giving the date 
of each charter and of the MS. from which 
it is printed, and distinguishing the inedited 
documents by a special mark. 
Henry Brabiey. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHEN WAS THE PARSI CALENDAR 
INVENTED ? 
Maidenhead: April 6, 1896. 


It is generally known that the Parsi year 
consists of twelve months, each containing 


thirty days, with five extra days added at the a 


end of the year; and that this number of 365 
days never varies, so that the beginning of this 
year retreats one day in the Christian year 
whenever a leap-year occurs in our calendar. 
There is, however, a difference of exactly one 
month between the reckoning of the Parsis in 
India and of those in Persia, which the former 
did not publicly notice till 1720 a.p. And it 
was not until June 17, 1745, that a few Indian 
Parsis adopted the Persian reckoning, accord- 
ing to which the beginning of the Parsi year 
has retreated thirty days farther in the 
Christian year than the Indian reckoning 
assumes. The great majority of the Indian 
Parsis still adhere to the Indian reckoning ; 
and they explain that the difference of a month 
must have been occasioned by their own 
ancestors having intercalated an extra month 
in some year about the time they left Persia, 
in accordance with an old custom of their 
former kings, for the purpose of counteracting 
the retreating defect in their calendar. This is 
a plausible explanation of what was probably 
an unfortunate error; but it certainly points to 
the Persian reckoning as the true descendant of 
the old Persian calendar. It is not my inten- 
tion, on the present occasion, to examine the 
very interesting question of Persian intercala- 
tions, because the Persian reckoning leads to 
the same result in a simpler manner. 

The Persian reckoning of the Parsi year gives 
us the date to which the beginning of that 
year has retreated down to the present time; 
the annual amount of that retreat is easily 
ascertained; and we only require to know 
further the exact season when the year origin- 
ally commenced to determine approximately 
the date of that commencement. The Indian 
Bundahish (chap. xxv.) states that ‘‘ in the five 
extra days at the end of the twelfth month the 
day and night are equal,” that from the first 
day of the first month to the last day of the 
seventh month is the summer, and the first 
three months are the spring ; from which state- 
ments it is clear that the year referred to 
always began at the vernal equinox. It was 
not the ordinary year, because its days and 
months are frequently termed véhichakik, 
** rectified” (literally, “‘for what is really 
good,” and meaning that they belong to the 
intercalary year). As the object of intercala- 
tion is to rectify the year and restore it to its 
original state, it follows that if the intercalary 
year begins at the vernal equinox the original 
year must have done the same. 

I have been kindly informed, from the 
Greenwich Observatory, that the length of 
the —— year is 365°2422 days, and that it 
diminishes at the rate of 0°595 of a second in a 


century; also that the vernal equinox of 1865 
occurred very near noon of March 22 by Green- 
wich time. 





. 


Supposing we take this vernal equinox as a 
datum (although it must have occurred at 
about 3.30 p.m. by Persepolis time) we shall 
find that the first day of the Parsi year had 
then retreated as far as August 24, 1864, 
according to Persian reckoning; a distance of 
210 days from the vernal equinox of 1865, after 
having previously retreated through a complete 
cycle of the year of 365 days. So that the 
difference between the Parsi year of 365 days 
and the correct tropical year of 365°2422 days 
had then accumulated to a total of 365 + 210 
= 575 days. We have, therefore, only to 
divide this accumulated error of 575 days by the 
annual increment of 0°2422 of a day to ascertain 
the number of years this calendar had been 
existing before the vernal equinox of 1865. 
This division gives a quotient of 2374 years, 
including 1865 A.D.; and these carry us back 
to 510 B.c. as the approximate date of the 
establishment of the Parsi Calendar, with the 
first day of the year coinciding with the vernal 


uinox. 

We have now to consider some of the possible 
sources of error in this calculation. It is 
evident that the very small alteration in the 
length of the tropical year may be safely neg- 
lected, because its accumulated effect in 2400 
years, if it were uniform, would not amount to 
three minutes. How nearly the ancient 
Persians could ascertain the exact time of the 
equinox is a much more serious question, 
because every day’s error in the date of the 
original equinox would affect the calculated 
date of the establishment of the calendar to the 
extent of nearly four years. So far as acci- 
dental errors are concerned—those which are as 
likely to be made in the one direction as in the 


other—I think a competent observer, without 


any instruments of precision, ought to have | 


been able to ascertain the date of an equinox 
within a day or two, if allowed time an 
for a suitable series of observations. But the 
ignorance of the ancients with regard to refrac- 
tion would lead to an error wholly in one 
direction, for which allowance must be made. 
The constant effect of refraction is to make the 
night seem shorter than it really is, and this 
would lead an observer, who was ignorant of 
this effect, to antedate the vernal equinox by 
rather more than a day; so that he would 
observe an apparent equinox in 505 B.C. on the 
same day in the Parsi year as that on which the 
real ejuinox occurred in 510 B.c. The most 

robable date of the establishment of the Parsi 

alendar is therefore 505 B.c., with the margin 
of four to eight years in either direction for 
accidental errors of observation. 

This date is about the earliest that 
could be expected, as it brings us to 
the time when Darius Hystaspes had con- 
solidated his empire, through the early 
conquests which he recorded upon the rock of 
Bisutin. In that record he mentions about a 
score of dates, taken from an earlier calendar 
which he certainly inherited from his predeces- 
sors. If that calendar wanted reformation, 
Darius would be likely to seize the opportunity 
of his extended rule to carry out any improve- 
ment which his advisers reported necessary. 
And, as he was a believer in Auramazda, his 
most influential advisers, in such matters, would 
be Zoroastrian priests, who would probably 
give a Zoroastrian character to their recom- 
mendations; so that the strictly Zoroastrian 
names of the months and days, which we find 
in the Parsi Calendar, might be reasonably 
expected. If they were introduced at a later 
date than the establishment of the calendar, we 
should require positive historical evidence of 
the alteration, as well as some information 
about the names ——- given to the months 
by Darius, before itting the probability of 
so unysual a change. 

E. W. WEst. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. A. G. VERNon Harcourt, Lees reader 
in chemistry at Oxford, has been re-elected 
president of the Chemical Society for a second 
term. At the anni meeting it was 
stated that the number of fellows now amounts 
to 2019, showing an increase of 40 during the 
year; and that the total receipts were £5347, 
as against a total expenditure of £4407. 

THE annual meeting of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain will be held, at the house in 
Albemarle-street, on Friday next at 5 p.m. 
The evening discourse on the same day will be 
delivered by Colonel H. Watkin, on ‘‘ Chrono- 
graphs and their Application to Gun Ballistics.” 


THE anniversary meeting of the Zoological 
Society for the election of council and officers for 
the ensuing year will be held at their house 
-» Hanover-square, on Wednesday next at 

p-m. 


On Monday next Mr. James Swinburne will 
begin a course of four Cantor Lectures, at the 
Arts, on ‘Applied Electro- 


THE scene of the excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association next Saturday will be the 
neighbourhood of Dorking and Leith Hill, 
under the direction of Mr. T. Leighton, with 
the special object of studying the lithological 
change in the so-called Hythe beds of the 
Lower Greensand from south to north. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. announce for 
immediate publication the eleventh volume of 
their “‘ Naturalist’s Library,” being the second 
volume of Butterflies, by Mr. W. F. Kirby, 
with thirty-two coloured plates, besides 
woodcuts. 

At Mr. J. C. Stevens’s sale-room on Monday 
a specimen of the egg of the Great Auk (Alca 
impennis)—slightly fractured on one side— 
fetched 160 guineas; an egg of <Aepyornis 
maximus—slightly cracked, but otherwise in 
excellent condition—40 guineas; and an egg 
of Aepyornis Grandideri—the first ever offered 
for sale in this country—35 guineas. 

THE French Academy of Medicine has divided 
the prize of 250,000 francs (£10,000)—founded 
by M. and Mme. Victor Saint-Paul, as a reward 
for the discovery of a serious remedy for 
diphtheria—between Dr. Roux, of the Pasteur 
Laboratory, and Dr. Belwing, of Berlin. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Outrron SHaxspere Soctety.-—(Saturday, 
March 28.) 


Arruur S. Way, Esq., president, in the chair. — 
Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper entitled 
‘‘ The Life and Death of Sir John »? said 
that in Sir John Falstaff, affectionately styled Old 
Jack, we have a typical mixture of characteristics, 


each individual element, however, being of some- 


what unusual and forming together a 
compound of do ting proportions. In his 
biography there are no materials for the orthodox 


chapter dealing with his childhood and youth. 
We know, from his pom seal and coat of 
arms, that he was of gentle birth, and from his 
own lips we learn that he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage of life about three o’clock in 
the afternoon with the marks of premature age 
upon him, and that in his youth he was a slender 
young fellow and page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk. Our first personal introduction to 
him shows us a man with ready wit, invulnerable 
good-humour, some maudlin sentimentality, and 
—after heavy drinking—a feeble hankering 
after a better way of living, which is dis- 
persed at the first breath of tem 
chief incident of the 

Falstaff's unblushing lies growing more monstrous 
and wildly impossible every time he opens his 
mouth, and his masterly evasion of the difficulties 
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in which he had involved himself. His versatility 
caused the Prince to procure him a charge of foot ; 
and although this was levied with a keen eye to 
the main chance, and composed of materials which 
were not in their nature very durable, yet their 
gallant commander must have led them into a 
warm corner on the field of Shrewsbury. It was a 
venial offence afterwards, in reference to Douglas 
to give himself safety; but in his desecration of 
Hotspur’s corpse his worse side came immediately 
to a His wy phy —— 
large, large some of us think; but his 
well-deserved humiliations in the royal borough 
were, to his irrepressible buoyancy, only like a 
shower on a duck’s back. Yet we do not doubt 
they taught him a wholesome lesson of caution for 
the future ; for we do not learn that he ever again 
made the mistake of imagining that well-born 
and virtuous wives and mothers were of neces- 
sity infatuated, not to say slain outright, by 
his charms. His offering Bardolph’s name 
as security when he was trying to buy twenty-two 
yards of satin on credit was certainly a colossal 
stroke of humour; and when even-handed justice 
is dogging his footsteps he was able, by his 
inimitable drollery, to turn Sir William Gas- 
coigne’s threatening voice and wrathful words 
into a hearty benediction on his northward expe- 
dition. On the way he visits Justice Shallow, and 
although, of course, we reprobate his conduct on 
the occasion, yet when we read his clear-sighted 
eee go of Shallow, and consider 
wonderful insight into character which enables 
him to play upon almost everyone with whom he 
associates, as skilfully as a good musician on a 
harp, admiration comes and takes her place by 
the side of disapprobation. It is almost always so 
where Falstaff is concerned. Justice gives judg- 
ment against the defendant, and another of the 
abstract virtues—name not identified—adds, 
‘* Damages, one farthing.’? Arrived on the field 
Sir John Ooleville gives himself up to Falstaff as 
to a knight of known powers to whom it would be 
no disgrace to yield. When Falstaff receives 
the news of the King’s death and the 
Prince’s accession his joy knows no bounds. 
And we can see his joy is not all sel- 
fish. He is glad and proud for the Prince’s 


rake, he is glad and proud for himself, and | also 


gladder and prouder still in the thought of dis- 
pensing the royal favours that, alas! were never to 
come within his reach. Where, after his repudia- 
tion and banishment by the King, the hoary old 
sinner and corrupter of youth lived out the 
remnant of his days we do not know. He lived 
less than two years after, and his ‘‘ conversations ”’ 
must have mended somewhat, for he died in 
London. His friends were ous as to the 
King’s treatment of him being the cause of his 
death. He was affectionately mourned by all his 
comrades. The manner in which Falstaff domin- 
ates any play in which he appears is a clear indica- 
tion that the delineation of his person and character 
is a maste: . His character is complex. He 
was not animal; he had a splendid intellect, 
the virtue of which we cannot doubt; he 

a large influence over the Prince. This intellect 
seems to have been utilised ae for his 
own advancement. He loved his Prince, but 
he sunned himself right gloriously in the 
high rank of his friend; and the particularly 
sinuous and elastic quality of his mental power was 
continually in exercise to extricate himself from 
crooked or tight places. The only instance in 
which it played him false was when it blinded him 
to the virtual difference between himself and 
Prince Hal. He thought he was altogether such a 
one as himeelf, hence his bitter humiliation and 
broken heart when he found his mistake. He has 
been called a coward, but it is evident his youth 
had been without fear, if not without reproach ; 
and if with the advent of age and physical 


infirmity he lost some of his old courage, and found | V 


it easier to lie or jest himself out of a difficulty 
than to fight his way out, we should not come down 
too hard upon te old man, especially if courage 
is, as so many contend, chiefly an affair of physical 
condition. His faults were many, and we need no 
microscope to perceive them. In spite of his un- 
bounded good-humour he was bitterly selfish, as we 
see in his conduct towards Shallow; and it is 


the | they would have loved to follow, a character they 


the direction of right or wrong. Still, in 
defiance of our own impeachment, we should all 
doubtless say, if put to the test, in the spirit of 
Prince » ** We could better spare a better 
man.”—Mr. Arthur 8. Way read a paper on *‘ The 
Oharacter of Henry V.’’ He called attention to 
the characteristics of the time when, in 1599, the 
play of ‘* Henry V.”’ was first acted. At no time 
could men so fitly be told of their country’s 
heroic past, be reminded that their fathers had 
left them an example which it needed no common 
energy and devotion to emulate, and behold re- 
risen one who was as a king the counterpart of 
that image of a queen which was enshrined as the 
saint of his deepest devotion in each man’s breast. 
And never since that day when Athens, laurel- 
wreathed from Marathon and Salamis, gazed on 
the stately pageantry and hearkened to the rolling 
music of ‘‘ The Persians,’’ had worthier audience 
gathered to mark the unfolding of a noble drama 
than these that are murmuring in high-wrought ex- 
pectation before the black curtain of the Globe. 
There would be found England’s noblest sons, wise 
statesmen, bluff sea-d>gs, venturous merchants, 
poets and dramatists. The piay is one continnous 
paean of triumphs long past ; and yet as men look 
and listen there is something strangely familiar in 
the story : it seems the history of the last twelve 
years retold. And the central figure and hero of 
it all is the noble prototype of those who have 
wrought his mighty deeds again, a chief whom 


can understand, one of themselves, a man, a 
thorough Englishman. The first thing that would 
strike that audience would be that a changed man 
stood before them—the same yet not the same. The 
same elasticity of spirit and buoyancy of mood, the 
same readiness of resource and keen enjoyment of 
life; but the old wildness that plunged into 
dissipation or reckless frolic, careless of law or 
blic opinion, is utterly gone; it dropped from 
him like a discarded cloak when he stood up strong, 
steadfast, and serious to take on him the 
burden of a nation’s fate. There was some- 
thing in this that would appeal to the sympathy 
ame —_ , >. - —-_ would 
enry’s fixity and oneness of purpose 
as an English trait. Dear to these Englishmen 
was his practical conscientiousness. The 
hearts of the audience warmed towards Henry in 
that scene whereia he talks with men of the 
people, and as true English traits again they 
would hail his frankness and trust-begetting trust. 
Dear to their souls would be his English coolness 
and self-control. The men who played out the 
game of bowls on the Hoe at Plymouth could well 
appreciate Henry’s English pluck; and in his 
hour of triumph there is no self-gratulation. 
There is a world’s width between Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine and this man, who, five times over in 
the scene after the battle, repeats in words which 
vary but to emphasise his meaning, ‘‘ Not unto us, 
but to Thine arm alone ascribe we all.’”’ Of 
a peculiarly English type, too, is the manliness of 
Henry. And his wooing was a hero’s wooing. 
So the spectators gazed with kindling eyes and 
hearts that swelled within them; and the 
pulse of manhood in each man quickened and 
— fire glowed as they hung upon the 
music that rang with triumphs even such as 
themeelves had won—as they saw unfolded even 
such a royal, manly character as each man ht 
make his own ideal, whose realisation depen 
not on rare gifts of fortune, but on the fostering 
of instincts that stir within us all, on the develop- 
ment of traits which we are wont to claim as 
peculiarly English, the common _heri of 
peasant and p’ , which have added ty to 
the triumph of a Wellington and turned into 
something better than victory the failure of a 
Gordon.—Miss Julia Gillard read some ‘‘ Notes 
on the Allusions to Music and Song in ‘ Henry 
.”’ especially mentioning part-singing (I. ii. 
181-183), a notice of which occurs in the year 
671 — the earliest accredited piece for several 
voices in any country is the English six men’s 
song, ‘‘ Summer is a-cumen in’’—plain song (IIT. 
ii. 6); the pipe of Hermes (III. vii. 18), which is 
strange, as Hermes is usually represented with 
a lyre and Pan with the Fie ; the Tucket 
sonance (IV. ii. 35). The Flemings ruled the 
musical world of the fourteenth and fifteenth 





perhaps not too much to say he seems to have been 
en destitute of moral sense either in 


that flooded the golden age of good Queen Bess 
“‘the service high and anthem clear” were 
ennobled by the caoral music of Tallis, Farrant, 
Byrde, and Gibbons; and Morley’s madrigals 
helped to swell “‘the concord of sweet sounds.’’ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in eulogising his 
sovereign, endows him with a musical voice and a 
charm of diction, yet the King, in wooing 
Katharine, disclaims such gifts. 


PxoioaicaL.—(Dictionary Evening, Friday, 
Aprit 17.) 


Pror. Sxeat, vice-president, in the chair.—Dr. 
Murray said that, by reason of the recent loss and 
illnees of assistants, and the consequent heavy 
pressure of work. the strain of which had begun to 
tell upon himself, it had been impossible for him 
to devote any time to the preparation of a detailed 
report of work done during the year. He had, in 
consequence, requested that the ‘“ Dictionary 
Evening’’ should be omitted this year; but as, 
through some misunderstanding, it had neverthe- 
less been announced, he had come from Oxford 
7 to prevent disappointment, and to make a 
verbal statement. A good deal of reading had 
been done during the year. In connexion with this 
he had s y to mention the great work done 
for the Dictionary by Dr. W. O. Minor; also 
valuable contributions received from Dr. W. R. 
Gowers, F.R.S8. In volunteer sub-editing most of 
the letters had now been done, but small portions 
of N, O, P, T, and W were still in hand ; the letters 
G, H, I, M, were also being revised by experienced 
workers. The assistance thus received was valu- 
able, but had its limitations. Thus, few of their 
volunteer helpers could do much to add to the 
materials entrusted to them, so as to complete the 
history of the words or sense: this demanded 
sources of information within the reach of few, 


‘and much of the work of the staff in the Scriptorium 


consisted in a systematised effort to complete the 
evidential history of words and senses, for which 
the numerous quotations collected by their readers 
supp-ied only a general rough indication. The 
same scholars as before had continued to assist 
them by revising the work in proof, and he had 
again especially to mention the priceless help given 
by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. As to the progress of 
the D part during 1895, they had, by strenuous 
efforts, succeeded turning out 240 pages—the 
greatest amount ever produced since the staff was 
divided, and they had sent in copy to the end of 
Dis, and prepared it to the endof D1. But to do 
this he had to work eighty to ninety hours a week 
from September to Ohristmas; and this had left 
him not in the freshest of condition to tackle the 
verb ‘‘do,’”’ the most appalling piece of work he 
ever had to face, the materials for which were a 
yard thick, and amounted to 12,000 separate 
quotation slips—and these, he added, were for the 
ordinary uses of the word far too few, though for 
curious and obsolete uses much more than ample. 
The word was now in type, and he was sorry to 
say, with its transitive, intransitive, and causal 
senses, and its periphrastic,auxiliary, and idiomatic 
uses, made sixteen ur seventeen columns. As each 
column of the Dictionary contains as much matter 
as three ordinary octavo pages this article alone would 
thus make a pamphlet, say a German doctoral dis- 
sertation,of fifty pages. They had now advanced in 

roof as far as ‘‘ dolorous’’—half way through 

o—and he was very anxious to finish D, and 
with it (E being already done by Mr. Bradley) 
vol. iii., by the end of the year ; but the retarding 
causes which he had mentioned had already thrown 
him three weeks behind, and made the accomplish- 
ment less certain. They had published on January 1 
last up to “‘diffluency,” and bad printed off to ‘ditty,’ 
so that all the three sectionsdueon July 1,October 1, 
and January 1 next were ready, and they were 
actually working at what was not due till mid- 
summer or autumn of 1897. It might thus be 
said, as was sometimes said of the light of the 
fixed stars, that if he and his staff were all extin- 
guished at this moment it would take a year and 
a-half for their disappearance to be practically 
observed. He then read the prefatory note to 
the section to be published on July 1 next, 
“ Diffluent ’’’ to ‘* Disburden,” and proceeded to 
enumerate come of the words of special interest 
that would be included in that and the two 
following sections, briefly epitomis those on 





centuries ; but with the burst of glorious poetry 


which the Dictionary would give fresh informa- 
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tion. Among the words noticed were *‘ Diggers,’”’ 
a body of Uommunists who arose in 1649 and 
began to dig and occupy the commons; “‘ dilet- 
tante,” “‘dine,’’ ‘‘dinner’’ (certainly from late 
Latin dis (je) junare; ‘* Dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey,’’ the Scotch form of which was to ‘‘ dine 
with St. Giles and the Earl of Murray (buried in 
St. Giles’s)’’ ; *‘ dilligrout,” the jocular tenure of 
Addington ; “‘ dimity”’ ; ‘* diocese,” of which the 
historical English spelling was diocess; ‘‘ diph- 
theria’’ (the history of which had been worked 
out for them by Dr. W. Sykes of Gosport) ; 
** diploma,” and its curious connexion with 
** diplomacy ”’ ; ‘‘ dismal ’’ and “‘ the dismal days,”’ 
the full history of which would be for the first 
time given and proved ; “ tch,”’? with the 
origin of the recent blunder lling ** des- 

tch’’; ‘* distribution” as a lo ‘y- (traced 

k to the Schoolman Petrus us), with a 
criticism of the extraordinary treatment of this 
by Dr. R. G. Latham in his edition of Johneon. 
—Dr. Murray was warmly thanked for his services 
to the Dictionary. 








FINE ART. 
The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, 


By Bernhard Berenson. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 


Mx. Berenson rightly describes this book 
as an essay. After a good deal of con- 
sideration, he has come to the conclusion 
that “‘ the essential in painting as an art” 
is ‘‘to stimulate our consciousness of tactile 
values, so that the picture shall have as 
much power as the object represented to 
appeal to our tactile imagination.” Of this 
essential he considers Giotto as supreme 
master. 
‘* This,” he continues, ‘‘ is his everlasting claim 
to greatness ; and it is this which will make him 
a source of highest aesthetic delight for a 
period at least as long as decipherable traces 
of his handiwork remain on mouldering panel 
or crumbling wall.” 
Mr. Berenson argues that, by the exercise of 
this power, Giotto raises us to a higher plane 
of reality, and communicates to us the 
“‘ material significance” of objects. Having 
established to his satisfaction that this power 
of stimulating the tactile imagination implies 
“a genius for grasping and communicating 
real significance,” he again defines Giotto’s 
claim to everlasting appreciation as an 
_— — time he tells us that his 
oroughgoing sense for the significant in 
the visi world enabled him = repre- 
sent things that we realise his representa- 
tions more quickly and more completely 
than we should realise the things them- 
selves, thus giving us that confirmation of 
our sense of capacity which is so great a 
source of pleasure. 

To tell the truth, I feel incompetent to 
criticise this theory. I know that there is a 
third dimension, and that to create the 
illusion of roundness and hollowness and 
solidity is one of the special tasks of the 
painter ; but I am not convinced that the 
man who does this most completely is the 
greatest painter (even as a painter), nor 
should I welcome the confirmation of my 
sense of capacity as a high aesthetic plea- 
sure. I confess I do not quite understand 
what Mr. Berenson means by “ material 
significance,” as distinguished from other 
phrases used by him, such as “ real signi- 
ficance,” and “ — significance.” I 
very much fear that I have neglected my 





“tactile imagination,” as I certainly have 
not experienced those sensations in the palms 
and fingers, which apparently are the true 
test, whether a Florentine figure-painting is 
a real work of art, or not. e are told 
that when we look upon Giotto’s ‘‘ Madonna 
Enthroned,” in the Florence Academy, 


‘our palms and fingers accompany our eyes 
much more quickly than in the presence of real 
objects, the sensations varying constantly with 
the various projections represented, as of face, 
torso, knees; confirming in every way our feel- 
ing of capacity for dealing with things—for 
life, in short.” 


Such passages as these—and they occur 
occasionally throughout the essay—only 
confirm my sense of incompetence to deal 
with his theory ; and I am relieved when I 
gather from other passages that it applies 
only to figure-painting, and perhaps only to 
Florentine figure-painting. As Mr. Beren- 
son has two other volumes in preparation— 
one on the Central Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance, and another on the North 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance—it will 
— be juster as well as wiser to defer 
urther consideration of his views as to the 
true sources of enjoyment in painting (as 
painting) until he has had these further 
opportunities for their exposition. 
eanwhile, whether his theory be right 
or wrong (and I do not think the matter of 
so much importance as he does), it is only 
right to say that the essay is ingenious and 
stimulating, and that it shows a vivid ap- 
reciation of those great Florentine artists, 
iotto, Masaccio, Botticelli, Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, and the few others with 
whom it is principally concerned. 
Cosmo MonxnovsE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE private view of the Royal Academy is 
fixed for Friday next, May 1, though—as 
already announced—the usual banquet on the 
Saturday will not be given this year, as a sign 
of respect for the memory of the late Lord 
Leighton. 


TuE exhibitions to open next week are—a 
collection of paintings by modern artists, at 
Messrs. Henry Graves & Co’s_ galleries, 
in Pall Mall; and antiquities, &c., found 
during 1895 in the excavations at Sil- 
chester, in the apartments of the Society of 
Antiquities, Burlington House. The latter 
—— open for two weeks, from 11 a.m. to 

p-m. 


On Friday and Saturday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the collection of old playing 
cards of various ages and countries formed by 
the late Lady Charlotte Schreiber, the author 
of a handsome work on the subject recently 
published by John Murray. We do not 
observe in the catalogue any example of the 
Indian circular cards of ten suits, marked 
with one of the Avatars of Vishnu. 


Ar the general meeting of the members of 
the Art Union of London, held on Wednesday, 
it was stated that the subscriptions for last 
year enabled the council, after setting aside 
£1479 for the works of art presented to sub- 
scribers, to appropriate £966 for prizes to be 
drawn for. For next year the annual presenta- 
tion plate will be a reproduction of Mr. E. J. 
Poynter’s ‘Horae Serenae,” which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1894. 





Tue sale of the Roman gold coins in the 
Montagu collection began in Paris last Mon- 
day. The total number of lots is 1291, not 
less remarkable for rarity and fineness of condi- 
tion than the Greek series. 


THERE is now on view, at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, a collection of the etched work of 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden, which may fairly 
be described as unique; for it consists of the 
trial proofs and proofs which the artist laid 
aside at the time for himself, but sold in 1889 
to a New York merchant, the late Mr. Her- 
mann Wunderlich. The catalogue—which has 
been compiled by Mr. 8. R. Koehler, with his 
usual laborious minuteness—will be valued by 
collectors as a supplement to Sir W. R. Drake’s 
‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue” (1880). Not only 
does it include some thirteen plates executed 
after that date, but it also contains proofs from 
four earlier plates not known to Drake, and 
describes several impressions that were likewise 
unknown to him. Another valuable feature of 
the catalogue is that it records verbatim the re- 
marks that were jotted down by the artist on the 
proofs at the time they were printed. The 
total number of impressions is no less than 561. 
As an example of the earlier plates unknown 
to Drake, we may mention a self-portrait of the 
artist in the act of drawing, which is dated 
1862—the only example of that year; as an 
exauple of the later plates, ‘‘ Breaking up of 
the Agamemnon” No. II., with a pinnace along- 
side the old ship near her stern, of which there 
are eight different impressions, five being trials. 


WE quote the following from the Athens 
correspondent of the Times : 


‘‘An important report on the condition of the 
Parthenon has been sent in to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction by Mr. Penrose, the eminent 
architect, who had been invited by Gc vernment to 
inspect the building. The report states that no 
serious damage was caused to the structure by the 
earthquake of 1894, and that the cracks which 
then appeared in the walls have not become wider. 
It is suggested, however, that, as a measure of 
precaution, certain repairs should ba made in the 
opisthodomos, in the northern corner of the peri- 
style, and in the lintel of the western door. Mr. 
Penrose does not favour the pro to raise the 
fallen columns, on the ground that the perfection 
of fitting which characterises the other columns 
could not be attained, and that the damaged 
portions would present an unsightly appearance.”’ 








MUSIC. 


THE LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 


Mr. Rosert NEWMAN may congratulate him- 
self on the success of his somewhat bold venture 
in persuading M. Lamoureux to come with his 
whole orchestra from Paris, while the latter 
will certainly not regret that he accepted the 
invitation. The number of high class orchestral 
concerts is ever on the increase in London; for 
the more the public hears the more it wants. 
The Lamoureux undertaking was, neverthe- 
less, a bold one, for the first season, ‘though 
an artistic success, might not have proved so 
financially: our public is apt to wait to hear 
whether a thing is good. 

In the scheme for the three concerts last week 
at the Queen’s Hall, prominence was naturally 
given to French music. Berlioz was repre- 
sented by the “ Pilgrim’s’”’ March from his 
‘“‘ Harold ” Symphony, the ‘‘ Rackoczy ” March 
from ‘‘ Faust,” a movement from ‘‘ Roméo,” 
and the “Chasse et Orage” from “Les 
Troyens ’’—all four thus consisting of excerpts. 
M. Lamoureux, no doubt, wished to make his 
programmes as varied as possible, yet surely 
one complete work, the ‘‘Harold” or the 
“ Fantastic” Symphony, might have been 
given; space, it may be remarked, was found 
for a whole Symphony by M. Saiat-Saéas. And, 
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again, the selection from ‘‘ Roméo” was certainly 
not the best. Why was not the ‘ Queen 
Mab” Scherzo chosen? It is one of Berlioz’ 
most characteristic compositions, and it would 
have displayed the merits of the conductor 
and his men to the bsst advantage. The 
“* Chasse et Orage” was extremely interesting : 
the fine music, however, apart from the stage, 
does not produce its full effect. But though 
we cannot altogether approve of the Berlioz 
selections, we must render full justice to the 
intelligence, delicacy, and verve with which 
they were interpreted. M. oureux is @ 
born conductor, and to his natural gifts he adds 
long experience. His orchestra is composed of 
eminent players, who by constant practice have 
attained wonderful ensemble, and not mere mili- 
tary precision ; indeed, they display enthusiasm. 
In all matters of detail, and in balance of 
tone, the orchestra is admirable ; the excellence 
of the wood-wind players deserves special 
mention. M. Saint-Saéns, as stated above, 
was represented by a Symphony, the one 
in C minor (Op. 78), for orchestra, organ, and 
pianoforte, originally produced by the London 
Philharmonic Society in 1886. The workman- 
ship is extraordinarily clever, though the 
thematic material may not be very original ; and, 
further, the noise of the second part scarcely 
compensates for unimportance in the subject- 
matter. The slow section is the most pleasing. 
The performance, with M. Lacroix at the organ, 
was magnificent ; and this, rather than the 
music, may account for the applause which 
followed. The pianoforte part, Sleoed in duet 
form by MM. Chevillard and Cohn, is quite 
ineffective; the idea of introducing it was 
possibly suggested to the composer by Berlioz’ 
** Fantaisie sur la Tempéte.” Two other com- 
positions by M. Saint-Saéns were given at these 
concerts. One was the very clever and 
attractive symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d@’Omphale,” interpreted with the utmost 
delicacy; the other was the graceful and 
effective ‘‘Rondo Capriccioso” for violin and 
orchestra, the solo part being delivered in 
finished and brilliant manner by M. Houfflack, 
the accomplished leader of the Lamoureux 
orchestra. By way of novelty the overture to 
the late E. Chabrier’s opera ‘‘ Gwendoline,” 
said to be his finest work, was produced 
at the first concert. The music, French in 
character, with a strong touch of Wagner, 
shows skill and power; but as the thematic 
material is derived from the opera, it does not, 
as absolute music, convey full meaning. 

The second concert opened with ‘‘ Wailen- 
stein’s Camp,” the first portion of a Symphony 
by M. Vincent d’Indy, inspired by Schiller’s 
trilogy ‘‘Wallenstein”; the two remaining 
sections are entitled ‘‘ Max and Thécla,” and 
“The Death of Wallenstein.” We have referred 
to the excerpts from Berlioz, and here again we 
were given only a section of a work. In the 
case Of Berlioz the excerpts were from composi- 
tions fairly familiar; the Symphony of M. 
d’Indy is, however, quite new to us, and the 


first section is sufficiently interesting to create | 


desire to hear the whole work. ‘‘ Wallenstein’s 
Camp” is programme music of the higher 
kind; not the details, but the spirit of the poem 
is reflected. The thematic material is bright 
and varied, the working out clever and often 
humorous—as, for instance, in the fwgatofor four 
bassoons—and the orchestration piquante and 
picturesque. M. d’Indy has a strong feeling 
for contrast, which shows itself both in 
the music and in the scoring. At the close of 
the fine rendering there was hearty applause. 
> ae from - » sap Suite by M. G. 
arpentier, one of the younger members of the 
French school, and, alcautn, a ‘Prix de 
Rome ’’—a quaint little piece, with dainty, we 
_ almost said tricky scoring—also won great 
your, 





THE ACADEMY. 
At the third concert 


a Symphonic Poem 
entitled ‘‘Tamara,” by Balakireff, was per- 
formed for the first time in England. The 
composer is one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the new Russian school, to which, 
especially since the death of Tschaikowsky, 
attention has been drawn. It is quite im- 
possible after a single hearing to sum up a 
composition lasting over twenty minutes, and 
one written to illustrate a weird poem by 
Lermontoff, though without any special clue. 
The music is imaginative, and, in a way, im- 
pressive, although as regards the latter quality, 
much may be due to the quaint tonality, the 
marked, nay violent contrasts, the melodic and 
harmonic surprises, and the brilliant and 
strongly coloured orchestration—to the manner, 
in fact, rather than to the matter. Be this as 
it may, M. Lamoureux deserves thanks for 
having introduced the music to our notice, 
and for having given us a fine interpretation ; 
and we hope that at his next, and already 
announced, visit he will repeat it. 

It remains to speak of M. Lamoureux as an in- 
terpreter of Beethoven and Wagner. Beethoven 
only figured once in the three programmes, but 
that was with hisC minorSymphony. The highest 
test to which a pianist or violinist can submit 
himself is Beethoven, and so is it also with a 
conductor. The intelligence, care, and en- 
thusiasm which M. Lamoureux bestows with 
such excellent results on composers who, by the 
side of Beethoven, must be named second or 
some other rate, are raised to their highest 
power when the Bonn master is in question. 
The performance of the Symphony, notably of 
the Scherzo, was exceedingly fine: the Allegro 
was given with spirit, the Andante with 
charm, the Scherzo with rare finish and 
mysticism, and the Finale with vigour. And 
yet there were moments, especially in the 
opening movement, when one felt that 
Beethoven was not revealed in his full strength 
and glory. By wonderful attention to letter, it 
seemed as if the conductor lost something of the 
spiritof the tone-poem. TojudgeM. Lamoureux 
by anything but the highest standard would 
be absurd, for he ranks among the foremost 
conductors of the day; and as an interpreter 
of Beethoven he challenges comparison with 
them. In Wagner’s music he has again to face 
comparison not only with eminent men, but 
with such as have sat at the very feet of the 
master. M. Lamoureux has taught us nothing 
new about Wagner, but the subdued rendering 
of the ‘Good Friday” (as the Charfreitag is 
uncomfortably rendered in English) music, and 
the delicate playing, particularly of the wood- 
wind, in,the ‘‘ Waldweben ” from “‘ Siegfried,” 
deserve special mention. The careful, historical, 
and thoughtful analytical notes in the pro- 
gramme-books were from the pen of Mr. E. F. 
Jacques. M. Lamoureux knows that the 
English are a loyal nation, and he not only 
commenced but concluded his series of concerts 
with the National Anthem. He returns to 





England, as mentioued, in the autumn, and 
he may be sure of s hearty reception. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE Plain-song and Medieval Music Society 
are about to publish the Ordinary of the Mass, 
as a first instalment of an adaptation to the 
English text of the plain-song of the thirteenth 
century Graduale Sarisburiense which they have 
already issued in facsimile to members. The 
address of the hon. secretary is 14, Westbourne- 
terrace-road, W. 

Mme. MENTER appeared at the third 
Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday evening, 
and played M. Saint-Saéns’ Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor, a work which shows that the French 
composer considers a Concerto to be, above all, 
a show piece for the solo performer. Mme. 
Menter’s interpretation of the solo part was 
brilliant, though the closing section was 
scarcely given with sufficient breadth; her 
style of playing is now more subdued, her touch 
more sympathetic. Her reception was most 
enthusiastic; but she wisely refused the encore 
for which the public sought so persistently. 
M. Johannes Wolff may also be congratulated 
on his rendering of Vieuxtemps’ not over 
exciting Violin Concerto, No. 4 in D minor. 
He played with marked skill, vigour, and 
intelligence. The Symphony was Beethoven’s 
No. 7 in A., but the performance was a tame 
one; and yet after the visit of M. Lamoureux 
Sir A. Mackenzie and his men ought to have 
been specially on their mettle. Mr. Bispham 
sang Wagner’s “Les Deux Grenadiers,” an 
interesting dramatic setting of Heine’s poem. 
The composer wrote it for voice and pianoforte; 
but the latter part has been scored, and most 
effectively, by Mr. Clarence Lucas. 

Miss CLARA Butt, who wisely intends to 
continue her studies, in Italy, gave a suc- 
cessful farewell concert at St. James’s Hall 
on Tuesday evening. Mme. Albani, just back 
from an American tour, was one of the chief 
vocalists, and shared with the concert-giver the 
honours of the evening. 

AT his second recital, on Thursday afternoon, 
M. Sapellinkoff played Bach’s Organ Toccata 
and Fugue with skill, intelligence, and feeling ; 
and yet he could not persuade us that organ 
music sounds well on the pianoforte. He 
gave an admirable reading of Schumann’s 
Sonata in G minor: the slow movement was 
rendered with rare charm and tenderness. 
The pianist’s third piece was Schubert’s 
Fantasia in C, of which he gave a pure, 
poetical interpretation. There was no excess, 
unless occasionally on the side of delicacy ; 
no display of individuality at the expense of 
the composer; and, happily, there were no 
meretricious ornaments, such as those with 
which Liszt and Tausig were wont to adorn 
the great masters. M. Sapellinkoff scored a 
genuine success. 





“A BOOK THAT IS BOTH ORIGINAL AND SUGGESTIVE.”—ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE in NATURE, 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. By G. Archdall 


REID. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Atrrep Rvussgtt Wattace continues :—-“* Mr. Archdall Reid’s volume is full of original ideas and acute 
reasoning. The larger part of it is devoted to a discussion of the general subject of organic evolution. This is exceed- 
ingly well done, and it contains a very forcible argument against the possibility of the inheritance of acquired characters 
in the higher animals, derived from the facts of cell-division and specialisation in the development of the individual. 


This argument has not, within my knowledge, been so clearly and forcibly set forth by any other writer, 


There are also some 


very acute criticisms of the writings of Herbert Spencer and others on evolution. .....A very interesting and well-written 


volume,”’ 





H. MARTYN KENNARD’S NEW WORK. 
THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the World’s History. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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NEW BOOK BY. MR. E. F. KNIGHT. 
MADAGASCAR in WAR TIME: the Experiences of 7he Times 


Special Correspondent with the Hovas during the French Invasion of 1895. B 
“Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. With 16 Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 12s, 6d. ee 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E. T. WATSON, 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. With Contributions 


by A. H. BOYD, SYDENHAM DIXON, W. J. FORD, DUDLEY D. PONT < 
ace 7 - » W. de D, e IFEX, RUSSELL D. WALKER. 
— REGINALD H. R. RIMINGTON-WILSON. With 29 Illustrations by Lucien Socien R.L, and from 
otographs and numerous Diagrams and Figures, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, hit 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 
DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. By William Edward Hartpole 
LECKY. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s, 
“These volumes are not an indictment of democracy. But they are an unsparing criticism of its shortcomings, a 


frank proclamation of the disillusions of its apostles.......In m Y giewin late: vork i " Pr 
tion, It is a veritable encyclopiedia of information "iiaee SS ye as Cy ee ee 





NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST and WEST. Essays by Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 


With 41 Illustrations by R. I’. Pritchett. 8vo, 18s. 


a The mingling of the light and the grave, the reflections of many moods and scenes, the contrast of the splendour 
anc the havoc, the mystery and the glamour of the East, with the pictures taken from Western society, and knowledge 
drawn from Western science, will be felt by most readers to be the great charm of the book.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART of the WORLD. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 


“She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c, With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


. ae We have not enjoyed a tale by Mr. Haggard so much since he used that mighty hunter, Mr. Selous, as his hero in 
Allan Quatermain,’......he adventures are continuously romantic; the writing is vigorous and picturesque.” 
She field Independent, 


THE FLOWER-SELLER: a Book of Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 


Crown 8vo, 5s 


INDIAN IDEALS.—No. I. 
NARADA SUTRA: an Inquiry into Love (Bhakti-Jijnasa). 


Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Independent Commentary, by E. T. STURDY. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
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Chapters } V4 VICTIS. By Hewry Newso tr. 
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By Sir Bexsamtn Warp Ricmaxpsoy, | FLOTSAM. By Heyxy Ssron Mexetuay. Chapters 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 
XLV.-XLVILI. 

THE SICK NURSE, 
M.D., F.R.S. 

THE LITTLE LEGACY, 


By Mrs, OvrpHayt, 


By L. B. Watroxp. AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 376.—April. 


CONTENTs. 
2. TES ee to eee BUTING of GREAT BRITAIN in. 6. HORSELESS CARRIAGES, 
: . CA. 7. THE EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW. 


2, ENGLISH LETTER-WRITING i NINETEENT 
CENTURY. in the NINETEENTH  § weSTMINSTER and ST. JAMES’S. 


3. THE ART of MOVEMENT. 9. JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
t. PUBLIC WORKS in IRELAND. 10. RECENT POETRY. 
5. EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. | 11, DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.—No. 42.—April. 


Royal 8vo, price 5s, 
Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D, Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 
American Editor —JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D., Librarian of Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachus>tts. 

1, Articles: = 

A BRLEF SURVEY of DOMESDAY. By Sir Farpertcx Pottock, Bart., LL.D. 

THE DUTCH POWER in BRAZIL.—I. The Struggle for Bahia, 1624-1627, By the Rev. George Epuunpsoy. 

WILLIAM PATERSON. By W. A, Stesu. 

THOMAS WARTON and MACHYN’S DIARY. By the Rev. Hexspert E, D. Biaxtstoy. 
2, Notes and Documents - 3, 


Reviews of Books—4, Periodical Notices—5, List of Recent Historical Publicalioas. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. X., No. 3, APRIL, 1896, 1s. 6d. net, 
Conrents. 

L. CAMPBELL. On the Place of the Parmenides in the 
Order of the Platonic Dialogues. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. The Campaign of Basil 1. against 
the Paulicians, 

T. G. TUCKER. Notes upon the Poetics of Aristotle. 

H. RICHARDS. Notes upon the Oeconomicus of Xenophon. 

E. POSTE. Attic Judicature. 

Cc. D. CHAMBERS. ' On the Origin of the Constraction 
ov ph. 

W. G. RUTHERFORD. Hesychiana. 

Short Notes. 

Havet’s Phaedrus. R. ELLIS. 

—_ = the Lemnian and Etruscan Languages. E. W. 


Hartland’s “ Legend of Perseus,” Vol. Il. F. B. JEVONS. 


De Mirmont on Naval Construction in Apollonius. R. C, 
SEATON, 


Harris's ‘‘ Plato as a Narrator.” =. 
Hayley on Terentian Metres. J. C. ROLFE. 
es Translation of Boissier’s ‘‘ Rome and Pompeii.” 


Monthly Record—Summaries of Periodicals—Bibliography. 
JUST OUT. 


The SAGA BOOK of the VIKING 
CLUB, or Orkney, Shetland, and Northern Society. 
Part II., containing Proceedings for 1895. Dr. Karu 
Buy, SHETLAND FOLK-LORE—W. G. Cottine- 
woop, VIKINGS in LAKELAND (Illustrated)—Dr. 
Puent, RAMBLES in ICELAND (Illustrated)—Ernikr 
Maentssoy, EDDA. Small 4to, 5s. net. 

Part I, (issued in 1894) may be had at the same price. 


The LEGENDS of the WAGNER 
DRAMA. By JESSIE L. WESTON. Crown 8vo, 
3388 pages, printed » Mgremy oy’ on Hand-made Paper, 
cloth, bevelled boards, top gilt, 6s. 

*,* There exists no work in English from which the 
student of Wagner’s art, the theatre-goer, or the general 
reader interested in medieval romance can obtain accurate 
information respecting the legends upon which Wagner 
based his Musical Dramas, their origin, mythical signifi- 
cance, development in medieval literature, and the manner 
in which Wagner reshaped and reanimated them. The 
present work supplies this want. 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 


The Books of the Old Testament in the light of their 
origin and history. By A. M. FISKE. Crown 8vo, 
390 pp., cloth, 5s. 

*,* Extracts from Preface: “‘ The purpose of this volume 
is to present the history and literature of the ancient 
Hebrews, as contained in the Old Testament, in a clear, 
concise, and candid way, accepting the benefit of the light 
revealed by modern research and learning.” 








THE JEWISH STATE. An 


attempt at a Modern Solution of the Jewish Qnestion. 
Translated from the German of Dr. THEODOR 
HERZL, by 8. @’AVIGDOR, Demy 8vo, 102 pages, 
sewed, ls, net. 
Pleads for the reconstruction of an independent Jewish 
State. This pamphlet has created wide interest, and com- 
manded a large sale in Austria and Germany. 


LEGENDS of FLORENCE, col- 
lected from the People and Retold by CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breirmann). Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, 278 pp., cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

The First Series of “* Legends of Florence” was published 
last year. Some press notices follow. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Mr. Leland adds to the quali- 
fications of a practical collector and sifter of popular 
legends and antiquities that of a charming literary style, 
singularly adapted to his subject-matter...... There is, in 
fact, no page at which the present book may be opened that 
will not afford new points of interest to the general reader 
as well as the student of folk-lore.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A charming collection 
of legends, obtained for the most part from the folk-lore 
library in the head of a certain Maddalena, a native of the 
Romagna Toscana, versed in witchcraft.” 

SCOUTSMAN,—“ Folk-lorist and general reader alike will 
pore over this collection with huge delight.” 

MORNING POST.—“In 1886 the author made the 
acquaintance of a woman of Florence skilled in fortune- 
telling and mystical cures, who not only exhausted her own 
stock of stories, but hunted up her acquaintances for more. 
Mr. Leland has also been ‘free’ of the ‘community ©! 
witches,’ who are the repositories of Italian folk-lore, fur 


some years,” : 

BOOKMAN.—“His book and its general spirit are 
fascinating.” 

LIVERPOOL REVIEW. —“ Mr. Leland is always de- 
lightful.” 

THE REALM.—* A fascinating mélange.” 

SUNDAY TIMES.—“ Full of interest.” 
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